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The Tactical Influence of Recent 
Tank Developments 


Major Ratpx E. Jones, Infantry (Tanks)! 


UR STUDIES of tank tactics have, 

for the most part, been based 
upon the use of tanks with few or no 
improvements over those used in the 
World War. This has been appro- 
priate for the following reasons: 

Study based largely on established 
facts furnishes a suitable and reliable 
foundation for further study. 

We have the less modern tanks on 
hand in considerable numbers. If we 
should suddenly become involved in a 
short war in the near future, we might 
use these tanks more extensively than 
any others. 

We have not modern tanks in suffi- 
cient quantity even for any sort of 
actical experiment. Therefore, al- 
hough we may theorize about the use 
of modern tanks, we have no means for 
onfirming our conclusions. 

Notwithstanding our lack of the 
modern steel cavalry, we must now, 
Owever, recognize the facts and the 
Significance of recent developments. 
we are confronted with a new prob- 
lem of unusual importance, and the 
fooner we get seriously to work at 
solving it, the better. Tanks have been 
adically improved and the improve- 


ments demand corresponding modifica- 
tions in tactics. We have ignored im- 
portant improvements before and, 
luckily, have “gotten away with it.” 
But we cannot ignore the present situa- 
tion. It is too unmistakably vital. 

The armored car came along some 
years ago and we did not adequately 
recognize its importance. We soon en- 
gaged in the World War and had com- 
bat experience. But the situation was 
a very unusual one, and, due to that 
and that alone, there was little or no 
use for the armored car. Because of 
this fact our negligence or our faulty 
judgment (or whatever it may have 
been) was not brought home to us in 
an emphatic, practical and costly way. 

The tank came along (World War 
type). We went to France and used it. 
It was a new and valuable instrument. 
It fitted in rather well in the situation 
existing there. We did not see anv 
close relationship between that tank 
and the armored car. And there was 
none. 

And now come along new tanks that 
are fast, that have a greater fuel ra- 
dius, and that are more reliable and 
durable. That does not sound so im- 
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pressive. But it really is of momen- 
tous significance. To the armored 
car’s plea for tactical recognition is now 
added the louder voice of his big 
brother, the fast tank. They claim to 
be inalienable team mates, who are 
competent to handle well a vitally im- 
portant job that is logically theirs. 

But let us be more specific. What 
is the modern tank? We may say that 
a representative modern tank is one 
that will travel about 20 miles per hour 
on the road and from 5 to 10 miles per 
hour across country under reasonably 
favorable conditions. It will travel 75 
miles or more on one fill. It is much 
more durable and mechanically reliable 
than its war time predecessors, and 
of better design. It is successfully 
armored against all .30 
munition. It carries at least one 
machine gun, and at least one cannon 
that can shoot a hole into and knock 
out a hostile tank of ordinary size at 
a range of 1,000 yards or more. 

The weight of a tank is also im- 
portant, but less so, and different ones 
are being tried out. The weights have 
certain natural limits. Seven tons is 
one natural limit, for it is about the 
maximum that it is practicable to 
transport on a truck. Fifteen tons is 
another, because it is about the max- 
imum that can safely pass over or- 
dinary highway bridges. The other 
natural limit is the one that determines 
whether or not it can be transported on 
a railway flat car. Our Mark VIII 
tank approaches this last limit fairly 
closely. 

But what has all of this to do with 
modifications of tactical methods? 
The modern tank, as a matter of fact, 
introduces many such problems; some 
more important, some more radical and 
far-reaching than others. 


‘aliber am- 


Let us take a look at one of these 
problems which is fundamenta| and 
far-reaching. Warfare with at least 
one open flank is to be expected mop 
often than not. Very frequently both 
flanks will be more or less vulnerabje 
Let us assume that, in such a combgt 
one of the forces has provided itself 
with modern tanks in reasonably large 
number. There are then two (or mor! 
important general methods in which 
these highly mobile weapons may be 
used: 

1. They may be used distributed 
and in close combination with infantry 
units. 

2. In combination with armored cars 
motor mounted howitzers and perhaps 
other weapons, they may be used a 
a consolidated force, relatively inde- 
pendent of the infantry, but in 
operation with the main force as 4 
whole. 


| 


ih 


It seems unlikely that all of the 
fast tanks would best be used e- 
clusively according to either oi the 


foregoing methods. Division, alterns- 
tion, or both are possible. In any cas 
however, the tanks would be mor 
valuable if used in greater measur 
the independent force. As tending 
substantiate this belief, let us consider 
briefly merely the matter of flank 
rear raids. The 
moving perhaps at night by 4 circil 
tous route, would enter the area o! te 
hostile force at a previously selectet 
point at daybreak and execute 
against hostile establishments. (ene! 
ally speaking, the point of entrane 
would be at a place where it was © 
lieved that the enemy had made ‘es 
preparations for defense, and the ° 
jectives would be such as would pr > 
ably have the most disruptive ele 
upon the hostile operations. The ™* 


mechanized fore 
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ha 
nelude cutting commu- 
ication Wires, interrupting railroads, 
4 bridges, supplies, and com- 

ind silencing artillery bat- 
vehicles, when encoun- 
would constitute a 
witable objective. Under favorable 
sreumstances, infantry troops in 
eolumn or in concentrated reserve posi- 
“ions might be surprised and charged 
with valuable results. The enemy, 
nder threat of such powerful and 
disastrous raids, would be compelled to 
tempt the defense of his flanks and 
This task would make a so 
yeavy drain upon personnel and guns 
< to weaken seriously the main de- 
fense, and even then the flank and rear 
efenses would probably be unable to 
The result of 
the enemy’s main defense 


sions mig! 


destrov ing 
mand post Sy 
teries. Supply 


tered In quantity, 


epulse the raiders. 
weakening 
is obvious 
Whether or not the use of fast tanks 
s more important in the independent 
force than with the infantry, the fact 
remains that fast tanks in an indepen- 
dent foree wil! be an absolute necessity 
the future. 

sefore going further into the details 
the employment of fast tanks, let 
: digress and see something of what 
tus recent mechanical progress is and 
vo has been making it. 





Het 


RECENT FOREIGN DEVELOPMENTS 


frerman j 


Under the terms of the 
peace treaty Germany can build no 
tanks. However, there is reason to be- 
¢ that German tank ideas are tried 
' In Czechoslovakia, Sweden, and to 
~me extent in Russia. And, of course, 
ue many is thoroughly familiar with 
‘1! such tanks and with the 
| the trials, 

‘zechoslovakia—In Czechoslovakia 
‘te KH-50, an 8-ton tank that uses 


Tis ¢ 


wheels on the road and caterpillar 
tracks across country, has been devel- 
oped. It has a wheel speed of 20 miles 
per hour and a caterpillar speed of 8 
miles per hour. A skilled crew can 
change from wheels to tracks or the re- 
verse in three minutes, but it cannot do 
this from the inside. Each tank car- 
ries a radio set. 

Sweden.—In Sweden, the M-21 is a 
914-ton tank that has a speed of 13 
miles per hour. This tank also carries 
a radio set. 

Russia.—Russia has the following 
types of tanks: light French Renault, 
light Russian Renault, medium tank A, 
heavy tank Mark V (Star), heavy tank 
Mark VII. 

The Russians are developing an in- 
teresting tank. It is an 80-ton tank 
with a speed of 6 miles per hour, armor 
from .6 to 1.6 inches. It carries two 
76-mm. guns and four machine guns. 
This reminds us that it is not safe to 
assume that a 37-mm. gun will pene- 
trate the armor of any tank. 

In Russia all armored detachments 
are under the supervision of the chief 
of artillery. 

Italy.—Italy has the Fiat Type 3000 
(light), and the Fiat Type 2000 
(heavy) tanks. 

The light tank is a 5-ton 2-man tank 
with a maximum speed of about 14 
miles per hour. The heavy one is much 
the same as our Mark VIII as to 
weight and speed. The Italians use, as 
a carrier for their light tank, a trailer 
with a low floor. They allow a max- 
imum of only four minutes for en- 
trucking or detrucking’ 

Italy has a tentative tank organiza- 
tion with a total personnel of about 
1,200. The officers are drawn from the 
various branches of the army. This 
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force engages to a large degree in ex- 
perimental work. 

France. —The list of French tanks is 
about as follows: a very light and fast 
experimental tank, Renault, Mark V 
(Star), 2-C Type, Schneider Heavy 
(experimental) 130-ton. 

As to the first, there is a report that 
the French are trying to develop a light 
tank of some kind to weigh about 214 
tons, and hope to get a speed of about 
35 miles per hour. 

The Renault tank, improved, is still 
the main light French tank. There are 
on hand more than 3,000. 

The French have less than one hun- 
dred of the Mark V (Star) tanks. 
This is a heavy tank which is being re- 
placed by the 2-C Type as the latter 
is constructed. 

The French 2-C is the heaviest tank 
in service anywhere. At least ten have 
been built. This tank has a weight of 
68 or 74 tons, a speed of about 6 miles 
per hour, and it carries one gun (either 
75-mm. or 155-mm.) and four machine 
Tts maximum armor thickness is 
about = inches. Artillery fire at very 
close range and with special ammuni- 
tion would probably be necessary to 
stop this tank. The tank may be 
transported by rail by means of special 
railway equipment. 


guns. 


It uses two strobo- 
scopes, one forward and one at the 
rear. Its transmission is electric. 

construction a 
about 130 


There is also in 
Schneider tank 
tons. 

It is obvious that French 
thought is chiefly concerned with stab- 
ilized warfare situations. 


to weigh 


fairly 


France seems to have introduced re- 
cently the 10-tire motor vehicle. This 


is an excellent cross-country vehicle 
which has ten over-size tires, eight of 
which transmit power from the engine. 


St ray 
It certainly is entitled to oy most 
careful consideration. In front. there 
are two single wheels for steering} 
the back one pair receives the power 
but is connected to another pair by 
chain; all four are thus power cop. 
nected, but, since each of these {ny 
wheels is double width and has ty 
tires, we have eight driving tires, Syeh 
a chassis, if as successful as the Frepel 
one is reported to be, would seem ty 
have several important military uss 
Moreover, it is possible that commer. 
cial uses might be found for it, whic 
would greatly 
value. 
France has twelve tank regiments : 


increase the military 


two battalions of three companies ea 
As standard practice, a French regiment 
has two complete sets of tanks. Th 
war set is kept in first class conditio 
and is habitually in storage. It is used 
for only the two weeks of annual ma- 
neuvers. The other set is used for daily 
instruction. In the event of war, re- 
servists, already assigned, would man 
the latter set. French tanks are a par! 
of the infantry, one tank regiment of 
light tanks being an organic part of a 
army corps. 

England.—To date, England is the 
leader in tank development. In that 
her inclination is ‘primarily toward 
open warfare. England is the onl 
y lace in the world where any real efor 
has been made to develop a mech 
nized force (including tanks) for offen- 
sive action, and to test it in maneuvers 

England has experimented witli man) 
kinds of tanks. 
about as follows: oy 

A 1-man machine gun tank, whe 
and track type, weight about 2! tom 
track speed 20 miles per hour, wie 
speed 30 miles per hour. 

A 5-ton 2-man tank with a maxin 


Some of them 
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the tO 


far 
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wed of more than 30 miles per hour. 
several models of tanks weighing 
10 to 121% tons. Most of these 


armed with one 3-pdr. gun and sev- 


eral machine guns. In some types, one 


-two machine guns are mounted in 
. for antiaireraft use. These 
-anks generally have road speeds -of 
bout 20 miles per hour. One of them, 
weighing 1214 tons, is of the wheel and 


track type. It has a track speed of 


) miles per hour and a wheel speed of 
) miles per hour. In one of these 
wdels, the 3-pdr. gun is semiauto- 


\ 40 to 50-ton tank with armor to 
esist .50 caliber armor-piercing am- 
nition. This is armed with one 


vmiautomatic 3-pdr. and four machine 
mins. It has a speed of about 15 miles 


hour, and goes 200 miles on one fill. 
In both of the English wheel and 


track types, the change either way can 


e made in about one minute, the crew 
emaining inside. ; 
The English have developed light 


uirders of adequate strength for use in 


ossing streams. These are very effec- 
for the light tanks. A platoon 
les a pair of these girders. 


rr 


England has disearded all wartime 


nKS 


The company and the battalion in 
England are equipped with radio 
uks. In view of the apparent chief 
tpose of the tanks in that army, 
fans lor radio communication seem 
‘pecially necessary. One report has 
iat the English use a 30-watt trans- 
‘ter, a 7-tube receiver, and 10-foot 
un tubing aerials that are read- 

lowered when necessary. Conver- 
“ation has been had by this means over 
ustance of 12 miles. 

In England, fast 6-wheeled trucks 
* used in conjunction with the mecha- 


y 
iin 


nized force. Their speed is 45 miles 
per hour. For good going, only two 
driving wheels are used. For bad go- 
ing, two more wheels are coupled in by 
chains. These trucks carry various 
loads, such as 3.7-inch howitzers, and 
machine gun troops. 

In organization, the British policy is 
not to have the tanks subordinate to 
any other arm. There exists, instead, 
the Royal Tank Corps. In its work, 
the Royal Tank Corps concentrates on 
the idea of an independent mechanized 
force which will screen, make flank 
raids, and similar maneuvers. We hear 
little or nothing of plans to use tanks 
with infantry. It is believed that 
they look on tying good tanks to in- 
fantry units as a relative waste of val- 
uable material. Extensive maneuvers 
involving a mechanized brigade were 
held in the summer of 1927. The Eng- 
lish comment on these maneuvers con- 
firmed the idea of the vital importance 
of this new arm. 


U. 8. DEVELOPMENTS 

It must be admitted that the United 
States has done but little since the 
World War to develop vehicles or or- 
ganization for motor-driven armored 
combat, or for the supply thereof. Re- 
cently there seem to have been more 
serious efforts in that direction. 

What Has Been Done—An experi- 
mental Christie tank was tested at 
various times from 1921 to 1924. It 
did not measure up to what was ex- 
pected of it and the project was 
dropped. 

In December, 1927, the Tank Board 
received from the Ordnance Depart- 
ment for test a 23-ton tank. This tank 
is mechanically much more reliable 
than the wartime tanks. It is well 
armored and carries one 6-pdr. gun and 


Poe wy 
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two machine guns. 
of three men. 


It requires a crew 
It has a road speed of 
10 miles per hour and a cross-country 
speed of from 5 to 8 miles per hour. 
This medium weight tank is better for 
reducing strongly defended areas than 
a light tank would be. However, it is 
stopped by a trench 10 feet wide. Its 
speed might do for flank raids and the 
like, if nothing better were obtainable. 
But surely our designers will soon pro- 
duce tanks with so many favorable 
tactical characteristics that this tank 
will become obsolete. If we are soon 
to have medium tanks with greater 
speed, it would seem unwise to manu- 
facture any great quantity of those that 
can do only 10 miles per hour. 

There is a new light tank of which 
the Ordnance Department has tested 
a pilot model. Four are being built 
This tank will weigh 
about 7 tons and probably be mechan- 
ically very reliable. It will. probably 
have a road speed of about 18 miles 


for service test. 


per hour, and the cross-country speed 
will chiefly depend upon the roughness 
of the ground and the determination of 
the crew. The armor of this tank has 
not been announced. As armament, it 
will carry a 37-mm. gun and a machine 
gun, which will be mounted together so 
that the gunner, from one position, 
may fire either at will. It carries a 
crew of two men. There are also plans 
for mounting, upon the chassis of this 
vehicle, cargo and fuel tank bodies. 
The Ordnance Department is plan- 
ning a fast tank to weigh in the vicin- 
ity of 15 tons or somewhat less. As 
cannon, such a tank would carry a 6- 
pdr. or something between that and the 
37-mm., probably the latter. A can- 
non in between would seem to have de- 
sirable characteristics in that, without 
excessive weight, it would probably 


tree 
have adequate hitting power for knock. 
ing out any hostile tanks likely to be 
encountered at suitable ranges. 
Wheel Vehicles for Armored Com. a | 
bat.—In this field, our country seems * 
to have made no progress whatever vulne 
If we have developed armored cars {o; ah 
road work, cross country armored cars, e 
fast 6-wheel 4-wheel-drive, or 10-tipe | 
8-tire-drive chassis for carrying cargo ah 
bodies and fuel tanks, vehicles {or 
carrying howitzers to accompan 
tanks, or fast carriers for light tanks 





such developments have been key: 
secret. 
FUTURE TACTICS—PRINCIPLES, MEANS 


AND METHODS 


After all of this, the question that 
naturally arises is, What types of ve- 
hicles and devices should we have and 
how should we use them? That ques- 
tion is easy to ask, but hard to answer 
And the best answer is only a guess 
However, the more guesses, the mor 
food for thought, so we may as wel 
register one guess right now. 

An attempt to answer the questior 
will naturally involve the considera- ej 
tion of principles (they may be pseudo- 
principles), means, and methods. W 
shall consider them in that order 


Principles 


1. The recent developments poi! 
particularly to the following: 

(a) Fast and relatively light velicles 
for use in an independent force, whi! 
we shall call an armored unit. 

(b) Slow, heavily armored tanks 
very difficult to stop with fire, and wit! 
great fire power of their own, for 
in making a penetration at the poll! 
of main effort. Tanks of this kin¢ 
however, seem unsuitable for 
and extensive combat purposes. Amone 


genera: 
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hief objections to them is the fact 
. ¢reams would undoubtedly con- 
cerious obstacles to them 


te Vert 
pane largely restrict their activ- 
a They very expensive and are 
riine rable jrom the air. 

) An arm red unit (a modern 
‘ ried fighting foree comprising 


tanks. armored ears, the desired 


«ye and quantity of artillery, attached 


pits. and other suitable minor 

ents) can easily paralyze a very 

larger infantry unit. 

The best protection against an 

red unit is another armored unit. 
$, Missior (a) The first mission 

» armored unit is to defeat, if 

ticable, the hostile armored unit. 

Its second mission is to harass, 
rganize, and paralyze the hostile 
force as much as possible. 
Its third mission is to cooperate 
its own main foree in attacking 
ostile main toree. 

A mission of less importance is 
naissance and sereening for the 
t of its own main force. 

The demand for modern tanks for 
an armored unit very properly 

iadows greatly the demand for 

vehicles for use with the various 
units of the main force. 

ome of the requirements for an 

d unit are: 

Fast armored cross-country 

ighting vehicles that have flat-trajec- 

tory wer for use against hostile 


Fr ° 
iq Ve icles 


Ultra-fast armored vehicles 
ble for re connaissance, security, 
messenge! work. 

Attached air service for ob- 


rat 
Ol 


i, command, and attack. 
'' Highly mobile howitzers (or 
He substitute, if any), that fire 





from the chassis; to support an at- 
tack, especially by means of smoke. 

(e) A proper assortment of suitable 
supply and maintenance vehicles in 
adequate quantity, including fast chas- 
sis for cross-country work, faster chas- 
sis for road work, general cargo bodies, 
fuel supply bodies, and other special 
bodies for other necessary special pur- 
poses. 

(f) A highly developed and rapid 
system of communication, including 
chiefly the use of airplanes and radio 
telegraphy and telephony. 

(g) Freedom from all slow moving 
or unnecessary elements. 

(h) The development of a special 
system for the control of movements 
and actions of such a unit in the field, 
so as to eliminate all long or complex 
orders; embodying, where necessary, 
the use of a code, suggestive in nature, 
thus to make possible such control as 
is really necessary and at the same. 
time insure extreme brevity in orders. 

7. The only proper place for such 
flat-trajectory artillery as may habit- 
ually accompany tanks in an armored 
unit is in tanks. 

8. The inclusion of artillery, machine 
guns, or other infantry troops as an 
important integral sub-unit of an ar- 
mored unit, if such troops must first 
unlimber or dismount in order to exe- 
cute normal fire, is erroneous in prin- 
ciple. However, to send motor carried 
troops of any kind on a mission in com- 
pany with an armored unit in order to 
cope with an unusual situation may 
be entirely correct. 

9. Cavalry units should not form an 
integral part of, nor be habitually at- 
tached to, an armored unit. In open 
warfare, there will undoubtedly be 
plenty of use for cavalry at other 
places than with the armored units. 
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10. Motor vehicles to carry light 
tanks should be developed to move at 
a speed at least equal to that of the 
tanks under their own power. A ma- 
terially higher speed is of course 
preferable, and also quite practicable. 
If mounting the tanks in their carriers 
reduces their speed, that feature will 
be very objectionable in an armored 
unit. 

11. If the fast fighting tanks of the 
armored unit, whether light, or medium, 
or light and medium, have the neces- 
sary fire power in themselves to 
knock out hostile light and medium 
tanks (and of course they should 
have), there will probably be no im- 
portant demand for heavier tanks. 
Should the enemy have heavy tanks, 
he will find them costly when compar- 
ing results with lighter tanks. Hostile 
heavy tanks will not interfere with the 
exploits of our lighter tanks; our 
tanks will be faster and will avoid 
them. 


Means 


Open Questions —In considering ve- 
hicles and weapons to compose an 
armored unit, there seem to be two 
more or less open questions that are 
important. The answers probably de- 
pend principally on the capabilities of 
certain material which we have as yet 
neither manufactured in quantity nor 
tested. The questions are: 

1. Is it necessary or desirable that 
an armored unit include a minor ratio 
of tanks designed to carry flat-trajec- 
tory cannon of greater caliber than 
those carried in the tanks that com- 
prise the chief fighting portion of the 
unit? 

2. Is it necessary or desirable that 
carriers be furnished for the light fight- 
ing tanks of the armored unit? 



































0, 
The first question is simply a matter 
of whether or not we are going to hay: 
homogeneity of fighting tanks Within 
the armored unit. Homogeneity }is: 
important and obvious advantages 
On the other hand, it may tury oy: 
to be impracticable or unwise. 4). 
though we know that homogeneity js 
preferable if practicable, it would be 
rash to try to answer the first ques. 
tion positively at present. Some of the 
factors that may be of influence in thy 
settlement of this question are: 
What will be the weight of the ligh: 
tank when we are assured that it has: 
suitable armament, armor, and spec: 
for use as a fighting tank in the ar 
mored unit? \ 
Shall we transport it by carrier’ 
How fast shall we be able to trans- 
port it by carrier? 
What will be the maximum effectiv 
range of its armament against prob- 
able hostile tanks? 
What will be its durability? 
What qualities as to speed, ete., wil 
the heavier tank have? 
The answer to the second question 
will probably be in the affirmativ 
But that remains to be seen. The right 
kind of a tank may be too heavy 
Conceivably, it might be so speedy anc 
durable as to make the carrier w- 
necessary. The carrier (loaded) mus 
be speedier than the tank. 
Other less important 
might be discussed, and still other i- 
portant ones are bound to arise, but " 
is best now to set up for specific con 
sideration a list of vehicles thoug! 
suitable for an armored unit. 
Vehicles for Armored Unit.—Let 
accordingly consider the following bs 
1. Primary tanks, armed with cad- 
non and machine guns, should be © 
mored against all .30 caliber bulle 


questions 
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ai should be able to knock out hos- 
sje light and medium tanks up to a 
ange of at least 1,000 yards. - They 
Jjould be fast, durable, and light. 

» Fast carriers for primary tanks 
should have not less than six wheels 
nd should probably have large pneu- 
ane tires. 

3 Secondary tanks should be heavier 
‘anks. but not unnecessarily large, de- 
signed specifically to carry one gun 
materially larger in caliber than that 
carried in the primary tanks. Armor 
about the same as for primary tanks. 
An objection to this vehicle, not spe- 
ifically brought out previously, is that 
+ might be difficult or impossible to 
bring its speed up to that of the slow- 
-t other vehicles of the armored unit. 
4 Wheel-type vehicles, capable of 
oss-country work in fair measure, for 
purposes of reconnaissance, security, 
ombat, and messenger purposes, might 
ave as primary armament the .50 cal- 
ber machine gun. The chassis should 
be a 10-tire 8-tire-drive or a 6-wheel 
4-wheel-drive affair, preferably the 
former. 

). Ultra-fast armored cars for road 
wposes should probably be armed 
the .30 caliber machine gun. 
Their purpose would be reconnaissance, 
ecurity, and messenger service. 

. Motorized howitzers should be 
ounted on cross-country wheel-type 
assis, preferably of the 10-tire 8-tire- 
rive type. If test should develop that. 
ch a chassis has not an adequate 
‘country capacity, then part of 
‘tese howitzers should be mounted on 
‘lerpillar chassis. The howitzers 
vould normally be used at a maximum 
‘ange of about 2,000 yards and should 
ve designed accordingly. The caliber 
‘tould probably be in the vicinity of 
or 5 inches. The ammunition car- 


ried should consist chiefly of smoke, 
but some high explosive should be car- 
ried and some chemical warfare if not 
contrary to our military policy. 

7. A small antiaircraft unit, includ- 
ing both guns and machine guns with 
the weapons mounted on multi-wheeled 
chassis. 

8. General cargo bodies mounted 
largely on multi-wheeled chassis, but 
with some on caterpillar chassis. 

9. Special bodies designed to carry 
a combined load of gasoline, water, and 
lubricants with chassis the same as for 
general cargo. 

10. Motorized kitchens (not trail- 
ers). 

11. Suitable motorized medical ve- 
hicles. 

12. Special vehicles, of suitable de- 
signs for maintenance, engineer, signal 
and command-post purposes. 

13. The attached air corps troops 
should include three planes for the per- 
sonal use of the commander of the ar- 
mored unit; one observation squadron; 
at least one (preferably several) at- 
tack squadrons. 

No wheel-type vehicle in the ar- 
mored unit, with the possible excep- 
tion of the fast armored car for road 
service, should have less than six 
wheels. 

With Infantry—So far, in our con- 
sideration of means, we have men- 
tioned only those that we should have 
for an armored unit. How about tanks 
for service with infantry? The an- 
swer is simple. If we have what is 
needed for an armored force, it is al- 
together improbable that any addi- 
tional types will be needed for service 
with infantry. On the other hand, 
troops can advantageously use tanks 
already constructed that are unsuit- 
able for the armored unit. Infantry 
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troops desire tanks in quantity, but 
the minimum standards for such serv- 
ice are properly, in many respects, 
much lower. 

What We Have—We have, so far, 
not compared the vehicles that we have 
with our future requirements. In do- 
ing so, we see at once that, with the 
possible exception of the experimental 
new light tank, we have practically 
nothing to enter into the composition 
of an armored unit. Much designing 
and testing would appear to be a ne- 
cessity of the near future. 

And what about our new 23-ton 
tank? It undoubtedly has unsuitably 
low speed for an armored unit. While 
under imaginable conditions it might 
be so used, it will nevertheless almost 
surely find its place with troops if man- 
ufactured in any quantity. In this 
connection, we may note that our 
lighter and faster tank will probably 
be manufactured sooner and in greater 
quantity. The wartime tanks, light 
and heavy, which we have at present 
in fair quantity, are decidedly unsuit- 
able for any use except with infantry 
troops, and, even there, they are rela- 
tively quite inefficient. 


Methods 


The subject of future tactical meth- 
ods for armored combat is obviously a 
very large one and includes many un- 
certainties. However, we may perhaps 
briefly consider some phases of prob- 
able importance. First of all, it seems 
likely that the armored motorized ele- 
ments of a large and independent land 
force will come wholly or chiefly under 
the following categories: 

The infantry-assisting units for at- 
tack. 

The exterior local security units. 

The independent fighting and raid- 


ing unit (which we call the armored 
unit). 

Infantry Assisting Units —The meth. 
ods of tanks in assisting infantry ar 
largely dependent on the speed of the 
tanks. For slow tanks, the methods 
already taught are undoubtedly sound 
But for tanks capable of high speed, 
to drag along habitually in front of 
the infantry would be an unwarranted 
exposure of valuable matériel. And 
vet fast tanks are more valuable to 
infantry than slow ones. What, then. 
should the fast tanks do? However. 
if we are to draw the line between 
what fast and slow tanks are to do 
we should also draw a line between 
what are fast and what are slow tanks 
Yet who can say? For the sake of say- 
ing something, let us say that, in this 
sense, fast tanks are those that can do 
better than 10 miles per hour. In at- 
tack then, fast tanks should, at the 
start, be grouped in concealed posi- 
tions behind their own infantry lin 
In other words, they are in their as- 
sault positions. We shal! also desig- 
nate the assault position as Battle Sto 
1, or Stop 1. Here the tanks remain 
until the infantry troops have started 
the advance and until the tanks ar 
badly needed to reduce a particular bit 
or small area, of hostile resistance 
When this stage is reached, a suitabl 
tank unit dashes forward as fast as 
possible, rides over the hostile resist- 
ance, doing such damage as it can 
quickly, and then quickly returns to 4 
different selected and concealed poin' 
behind its own infantry, this latter 
point being known as Stop 2 for thal 
particular unit. The infantry, of 
course, makes prompt efforts to take 
and hold the ground assaulted by the 
tank unit. This process by the tank 


as 


unit is repeated from time to time 4 
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ee 
» developments justify. Stops 2, 3, 
1 ete, take the place of tactical rally- 
¢ points. They are also akin to as- 
ual positions. 

Erterior Local Security—For what 
ve may call exterior local security, in 
to distinguish from the 


orde! f 

task of the independent main armored 
nit. we may use chiefly armored car 
wanizations. The idea here is that, 


whereas the main armored unit may be 
fairly long distance away on its in- 
mission, our main force will 
need something to give warning of the 
hostile raiders (which 
may approach from any direction). 
While cavalry can perhaps help in this 
the armored cars can _ travel 

faster and farther, and they will be 


lependen 


wroacl ol 


Tactics of the Armored Unit.—In a 
eneral way, in this article, the tactics 
f the armored unit have already been 
v well suggested. The general mis- 
sions and composition of the unit have 
|. To try to state details 


teat 
stater 


of organization is obviously (at this 
time) to look ahead -unnecessarily far. 
As this force starts out in an attempt 
to accomplish one or more of the stated 
missions, the information furnished by 
the attached air service may be im- 
portant and extensive. In foggy 
weather, the commander may rely in- 
stead on the reconnaissance of his fast 
wheeled vehicles. This force will often 
make moves at night. The commander 
will not, of course, try to perform per- 
sonally the reconnaissance that his ob- 
servation squadron should perform for 
him. However, he will frequently take 
to the air to have a look at the situa- 
tion himself, and, often, under suitable 
circumstances, he may issue directions 
while in the air, either by radio in code 
or by dropped message. The tanks 
constitute, of course, the main fighting 
weapon. The howitzers will often co- 
operate, in an attack, by means of a 
smoke barrage on the hostile position 
to be attacked. 








Examinations for General Officers 
of the Reserve 
XAMINATIONS for eligibility to the promotion 
of the grade of general officer in the Organized 
Reserves will take place on May 15 and 16, 1928, 
under the direction and control of corps area com- 


manders. 


The examinations will include two map 


problems, one tactical and one administrative, to be 
solved on two consecutive days and to be followed 


by a practical test with troops. 


The problems will 


involve an infantry division, or an infantry, a cav- 
alry, or a field artillery brigade. 














Danger Zones—The Balkans 
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F WARS and rumors of wars there 

is no end in the Balkans. Four- 
fifths of the European wars during the 
past century have originated in terri- 
tory now included in Greece, Albania, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania and Bulgaria. 
Since 1910 no other region in the world 
has surpassed the Balkans as a breed- 
ing ground of troubles that have en- 
gulfed millions in lands both near and 
far. If it were possible to localize their 
conflicts, the Balkan states might fight 
at will; but once started, the confla- 
gration becomes a raging forest fire that 
defies control. The Balkans form to- 
day, as they have in the past, a dan- 
ger zone that seriously menaces the 
peace of the world. 

Macedonia is the main center of Bal- 
kan woes. That unhappy land has 
been a maelstrom into which wars have 
thrown fragments of all the Balkan 
peoples. There they have churned 
about and ground together until now 
they are hopelessly intermingled. Mu- 
tually hostile Turks, Albanians, Slavs 
and Greeks, embittered by violent con- 
flicts of religious and racial traditions, 
have been stewing together in this Bal- 
kan cauldron for centuries, but as yet 
the melting pot has produced only con- 
fusion and discord. For over 2,000 
years many races have fought against 
each other and against new invaders. 
Conquering races have in turn been 
conquered and trampled into the dust 
by the victors. In recent centuries, 
Macedonia has furnished many of the 
battlefields on which Christians have 


*Do not read this article unless you have a Balkan map handy. 
between the editors and the author, this article appears in the current numbers of the Coo 


Artillery and Infantry Journals. 
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fought the Turks. Turkish misr) 
and tyranny, continued over hundreds 
of years, have implanted greed, deceit 
fear, distrust, and violence as commo; 
characteristics of the people. The only 
effective law in Macedonia is the 
of force. 


1aW 


The bulk of the Macedonians ar 
more closely akin to the Bulgars thay 


to any other race. 


mand union with 


Bulgaria. Thei 


revolutionary efforts to achieve this 


union, first directed against Turkey 
and more recently against Greece «1 
Jugoslavia, have been actively carri 


on for the past twenty-five years—ap- 


parently with the full knowledge an 
at least tacit consent of Bulgaria. Thy 


revolutionist irregulars (comitadp: 


openly maintain their headquarters at 
Sofia, the Bulgarian capital. Unde 
Turkish rule, this movement included 
many truly patriotic men and had the 


support of the Macedonian peasants 
Most of the patriots have been kill 


or persuaded to change their ways, but 


the comitadjis, now composed large! 
of professional cutthroats, are strong: 
than ever. 


mostly political; their depredations | 


the countryside have antagonized th 


peasants. The peasants are tired 
being “liberated”; they want peace al 


a chance to harvest decent crops. As 4 


result of the changed peasant attituct 


the comitadjis have had to change the! 


tactics. Instead of conducting rm 


Some of them want 
autonomy for Macedonia; others ¢e- 


In the year 1924, they wer 
responsible for some 200 assassination: 


By special arrangemett 
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sh large armed bands, they now send 
re amie singly, or In twos or threes, 
a Bulgaria, to execute the desired 
scaqssinations in Greece and Jugosla- 
is The Bulgarian government claims 
be powerless to stop these outrages, 
it te they serve to keep alive the 
\acedonian issue, its sincerity is open 
loubt. The unchecked acts of ter- 
~rism committed by Bulgar-Macedo- 
nian comitadjis are an active threat to 
- are Balkan peace. 
Why does this wretched province 
want ntinue to mould national policies? 
x The recent history of Macedonia is a 
vries of struggles wherein Turkey has 
sought to retain possession, while Ser- 
rke bia (later Jugoslavia), Bulgaria, and 
Greece have each tried to seize parts 
ri i the disputed ground. Even far-off 
1 Rumania has taken an active interest 
' n every effort of her neighbors to di- 
Macedonia, and the Great Powers 
Western Europe have more than 
nce interfered. 


rule 
dreds 
ecelt 
imon 

only 


Macedonia is import- 
because it controls the main north 
uded south line of communications that 
1 the vrves the whole Balkan peninsula. On 
ants tie West, mountainous country sepa- 
cil ies the interior from the Adriatics; 
but ne natural outlet-—Drin Gap—has 
rgel never been opened up to trade, and 
ne italy now has it securely plugged with 

This situation is not likely to 
lor Mussolini has Albania un- 





10ns nge 
The Macedonian route 
1 th m Belgrade via Nish and Uskub to 
d Jonica has easy grades, few natural 


ns i er his thumb. 


> al ‘acles, and a standard gauge rail- 
As 4 Y line 


1 of Jugoslav hopes for a portion on 


[t points the natural direc- 


their ‘le Aegean. The future of Bulgaria is 
raids “0 ound upon expansion to the south. 
. thus the ambitions of Jugoslavia and 
Coast ulzaria overlap and conflict with those 


i { 





reece 


Turkey now has no part of 


the province, Bulgaria has a mere foot- 
hold, Jugoslavia has a large slice, and 
Greece has what the others want—the 
Aegean seaports. Encumbered though 
it is with political toll-gates, Macedo- 
nia is a first class international high- 
way. 

At present that highway carries but 
little of the traffic it could bear. The 
Greeks are interested primarily in trade 
and shipping; they have neither fertile 
lands nor a large class of farmers. The 
Slavs, on the contrary, are true sons of 
the soil; their interests are almost en- 
tirely in farming, but they know the 
futility of raising products that are cut 
off from world markets. Jugoslavia is 
blocked at Trieste, Fiume, Zara and 
the Albania ports on the Adriatic; Bul- 
garia has access to the Mediterranean 
only by the roundabout Black Sea-Bos- 
phorus-Dardanelles route. Treaty stipu- 
lations bind Greece to provide Jugo- 
slavia with adequate port facilities at 
Salonica, and to grant Bulgaria certain 
rail and water concessions at a port to 
be selected on the north Aegean coast, 
but as yet Greece has not seen fit to 
carry out her obligations. This short- 
sighted Greek policy is retarding the 
development of her.neighbors and is 
steadily increasing their dissatisfaction 
with present arrangements. 
tion would bring ample prosperity to 
both seafaring Greeks and agricultural 
Slavs, but greed and distrust keep them 
apart. 

Though Greece now has the upper 
hand in Macedonia, she has troubles of 
her own. 


Coopera- 


Her recent political history 
is a record of much change with little 
progress. Popular votes evicted the 
king and approved the establishment 
of a republic—then military dictators 
took control for a while; and now par- 
liamentary rule is precariously estab- 
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lished. The Greek adventure into 
Asia Minor resulted in a ser.es of cost- 
ly disasters. Greek refugees from Asia 
Minor, destitute, homeless, and without 
means of earning a livelihood, poured 
into Greece in 1922 and 1923 in such 
numbers as to increase the population 
by 30 per cent in two years. To dupli- 
cate the Greek refugee problem in the 
United States, imagine an influx of 
36,000,000 impoverished immigrants. 
Even this great country would be hard 
put to absorb such a mass; poorly 
equipped Greece has found it almost 
impossible to provide for the 1,500,000 
that have surged into her congested 
ports. Faced with the necessity of find- 
ing homes and work for these people, 
Greece will be loath to give up any 
of her lands in Thrace or Macedonia 
that are suitable for settlement. She 
is, in fact, reclaiming 160,000 acres of 
land in the Salonica district to ease 
the pressure at that port. This project, 
when completed, will make Salonica the 
most important city in Greece. There 
is little chance that the Greeks will vol- 
untarily grant substantial concessions 
in Salonica to any foreign power. 

To secure facilities denied at Salon- 
ica, Jugoslavia is seeking an outlet on 
the Adriatic. Almost exclusively an 
agricultural country, Jugoslavia dur- 
ing the past several years has greatly 
increased her exportable surplus of 
grain, beet sugar, and tobacco. Her 
mineral resources of coal, copper, iron, 
lead, and gold, though still undevel- 
oped, are of considerable importance. 
Her output of timber increased nearly 
300 per cent in the 1921-24 period, and 
has continued to grow steadily. On the 
Adriatic, the possible commercial out- 
lets are Susak (next door to Fiume), 
Spalato, and Cattaro. Susak now has 
fairly good rail connections with the 


hinterland, but lacks suitable terming) 
yards, warehouses, and wharves, J)p. 
spite these handicaps, Susak joy 
handles much of the tonnage former) 
routed through Fiume, and with ya. 
tional support might easily become ay 
important Jugoslav port. It lies. how. 
ever, too close to Italian territory {0) 
safety, and at best could not serve cep. 
tral and southern Jugoslavia to advap- 
tage. To develop either Spalato o: 
Cattaro will require the expenditure 0} 
about $50,000,000.00. After carefy 
study, engineers have found both pro- 
jects to be equally practicable. Spa- 
lato is especially favored because jt 
would help the economic development 
of rich provinces that are now isolated 
furthermore, it would quiet Croat an 
Sloven protests against the Cattaro pro- 
ject, whose benefits would accrue al- 
most entirely to the Serbs. Jugoslavi 
is now negotiating for a $250 000,000.00 
foreign loan to be used for economi 
development, and may soon start t 
make Spalato her principal seaport 
Before Jugoslavia directs her eco- 
nomic development towards the Adn- 
atic, she must consider strategic as wel 
as commercial possibilities. In peac: 
time, Spalato would give Jugoslavia 
free communication with the world; bu' 
the Italian protectorate over Albani: 
has given Italy the power to bottle wy 
the Adriatic. Mussolini's aggressv' 
foreign policy directly concerns Jugo- 
slavia, for all signs point to Italian an- 
bitions for expansion eastward. Thr 
treaty of Tirana (November, 1926 
between Italy and Albania caused 
furor in Jugoslavia, and the more bin¢- 
ing Italian-Albanian agreement of No- 
vember, 1927,-increased the tensi0! 
The Jugoslavs have no exalted op! 
ion of Italian warriors, Fascist 


ther 


otherwise, and are confident that t! 
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ay defend their country in a war 
with Italy alone. They admit, how- 
over, that the real defense would be 
in the mountains; Italy could easily 
take the Dalmatian coast, and with it 
the Adriatie ports. Commercially 
the Spalato project is sound and de- 
jrable: strategically, it is weak. The 
reation of Albania as an independent 
ation in 1913 threw Serbia back upon 
ihe Adriatic, and Italian pressure may 
vow force Jugoslavia back towards her 
‘tural outle-—Salonica. Like many 
other Balkan problems, assurance of 
yportunity for Jugoslav economic de- 
velopment hinges on control of Mace- 
jonla 
Bulgaria too is vitally concerned with 
the status of Macedonia. Ever since 
Is78. when Bulgaria won freedom from 
e Turks, she has sought to free her 
eople in Macedonia and Thrace from 
reign domination. Up to 1913 her 
forts were successful; the Turks suf- 
ered defeat and Bulgaria secured 
Eastern Rumelia (Southern Bulgaria), 
sarge part of Macedonia, and some of 
Thrace. Then came two catastrophes 
the Second Balkan War (1913) and 
¢ World War—that wiped out many 
' Bulgaria’s previous gains. Now she 
‘cut off from the Aegean, and many 
i her people are ruled by Jugoslavia 
ud Greece. Bitter resentment for the 
rsh treatment these people receive 
(ds to the intense feeling that accom- 
ames Bulgaria’s uphill struggle for 
renewed economie stability. The comi- 
‘aij’ activities previously mentioned 
e the dangers inherent in the 
cial issue; economie issues are equal- 
dangerous. 
Bulgaria is making serious efforts to 
vive her trade and industry. Thirty 


ndicat 


years of rapid progress in education 


ind the fc] ‘ , 
‘iad the held of economies had raised 


Bulgaria in 1911 to an important place 
in the Balkans, but the following dec- 
ade brought only confusion and stagna- 
tion. Bulgaria emerged from the World 
War with her economic structure in 
ruins, enormous internal debts, a stag- 
gering reparations bill, and the loss of 
territories that are essential to her 
economic development. She has not re- 
covered any of these territories, but has 
bettered her condition in many other 
ways. About 90 per cent of the people 
are farmers who have small farms of 
their own. They have modernized their 
methods through large imports of Ger- 
man agricultural machinery, and are 
rapidly bringing the land back to full 
productivity. Tobacco, which finds a 
ready market in Germany and Italy, 
has displaced grain over considerable 
acreage, though wheat remains an im- 
portant crop. Flour milling, sugar 
refining, and woolen textiles are indus- 
trially important; four large copper 
mines are being worked profitably ; and 
the coal mines, yielding about four 
times the 1911 tonnage, are producing 
an exportable surplus. Financially, the 
country has made great progress. In 
1923 the reparations bill, which was 
manifestly beyond Bulgaria’s ability to 
pay, was cut to one-fifth of the pre- 
vious figure. In 1925, while the French 
and Italian currencies continued to fluc- 
tuate wildly, Bulgarian national cur- 
rency was stabilized. Great sacrifices 
and hard work have enabled Bulgaria 
to survive her severest economic crisis; 
she now faces a prosperous future in 
which her most serious handicaps are 
lack of capital and inadequate com- 
munications. 


As Bulgaria’s prosperity increases, 
her need for better communications will 
increase. Therein lies grave danger, for 
the conflict with Greek interests will 


ed 


ays | 
oh 
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become ever more serious. The north 
Aegean ports at Dedeagach, Kara 
Agach, and Kavala are now undevel- 
oped and commercially unimportant, 
but any one of them could be made 
suitable for Bulgarian use. Kara Agach, 
though situated in an unhealthy marsh- 
land district and not connected with 
existing railway lines, has the only 
sheltered harbor on the whole north 
coast. Bulgaria had selected it, before 
the World War, for development as a 
trading port, and now wants to carry 
out the project. The Treaty of Neuilly 
(November, 1919) states: “The Princi- 
pal Allied and Associated Powers un- 
dertake to insure the economic outlets 
of Bulgaria to the Aegean Sea. The 
conditions of this guaranty will be fixed 
at a later date.” The Thracian Treaty 
of August, 1920, gave similar but more 
specific promises. 


After waiting for 
eight years, Bulgaria still has no port 


on the Aegean; she is becoming impa- 
tient for the fulfilment of the treaty 
promises. Should Greece become in- 
volved in domestic difficulties, or with 
a foreign power, Bulgaria would un- 
doubtedly seize the opportunity to 
make good her demands. 

None of the Balkan states thus far 
considered has material advantages that 
equal those of present day Rumania. 
That country gained as a result of the 
World War all the territories that both 
sides had offered to win her as an ally 
—the Dobruja from Bulgaria, Transyl- 
vania and the Banat from Austria- 
Hungary, and Bessarabia from Russia. 
She has a wealth of fertile soil, access 
to large navigable rivers that flow into 
the Black Sea, great resources in min- 
erals and oil, and an industrious popu- 
lation which now numbers about 17,- 
000,000. Her oil production in 1925, 
25 per cent more than in the previous 


Ot a, 
year, was greater than ever before: ani 
1926 established a new high record oy. 
put. Rumania apparently has all ti; 
requisites for great economic prosper. 
ity. 

Her political horoscope is not so {)- 
vorable. The government for many 
years has been, controlled by the Bra- 
tiano group, and has been administered 
largely for their benefit. Jon Bratiano 
recently deceased, succeeded his father 
as prime minister of Rumania in 1909 
during the next eighteen years he hel 
the premiership eleven times, and main- 
tained his control even when not i 
office. Upon his death the former f- 
nance minister, Vintila Bratiano, be- 
came prime minister and continued his 
brother’s well established practice 
exploiting the country. Opposition that 
the more experienced statesman was 
able to check is now proving trouble- 
some. The peasants are demanding 
some share in the government, and new 
general elections free from the coerciv 
measures of the old regime. The pres- 
ence of recently absorbed groups « 
Magyars, Slavs, and Bulgars, that wel- 
come a chance to berate the govern- 
ment, will stiffen the opposition. Thus 
far there have been no important dis- 
turbances, but the tide of discontent 
rising. 

A domestic upheaval in Ruman 
would have far reaching results. Ru- 
sia has protested against Rumania: 
seizure of Bessarabia, and does not ol 
sider that Rumania has a valid title | 
that province. The Soviet leaders haw 
established the Moldavian 
Soviet Republic adjacent to Bessaral 
and are energetically propagating Bol- 
shevism among the poorly govern 
Bessarabian peasants. Hungary 
envious eyes upon the Banat and | 
of Transylvania; Bulgaria is eaget ' 


Socialist 
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= 
eegin the Dobruja. If swollen Ru- 

-ooia bursts asunder, there. will be 

the .» international scramble for the pieces. 
~ Although the Balkans have cooled 
_mewhat from the white heat of war- 
passions, they are still molten. 
rh wraps of paper that hold the Bal- 
» states apart may go up in flames 
wentarily. Diverse selfish interests, 
ed more by prejudice than reason, 
e replaced the one influence—hatred 
‘the Turks—that has ever been strong 
enough, even temporarily, to unite 
Extreme na- 

treatment of sub- 
eed races, territorial disputes, and 
onflict of economic needs are all 
nt factors in the Balkan situation 
dav. Even domestic 
unsettled. 


ne 
per- 


) fa- 


1any 


turbulent states. 


ionalism, harsh 


issues are 

Cooperation 

matters that 

ern two or more states is well nigh 

Each distrusts the 

thers, and is itself insecure. 

Fear of Italy is one thing that the 
n states have in common. All of 
distrust Mussolini, and are prone 
e his hand in every event that af- 
their interests. Italy’s thrust into 

has thoroughly alarmed the 

xans and has revived the rivalries of 
t European powers. Before the 
War, the Balkan states were 


fused and 
ial and economic 


shl 
oss1bie 


state 


pawns that the Great Powers moved at 
will; Austria-Hungary, Germany, Tur- 
key, Great Britain, Russia, and France 
each had special interests to protect— 
interests which often brought discom- 
fiture to the pawns. Since the war, 
until recently, there has been a tend- 
ency to let the new Balkan states shift 
for themselves. Austria-Hungary is 
dismembered and helpless, and neither 
Germany nor Turkey can interfere. 
Great Britain’s greatest interest is to 
preserve the present state of peace in 
Europe; she would take an active part 
in Balkan matters with extreme reluc- 
tance. Russia has had her hands full 
at home. However, her traditional rdéle 
as guardian of the Slav peoples, the 
zeal of Soviet leaders to spread Bolshe- 
vism, and their detestation of Fascism 
will undoubtedly bring Russia into any 
Balkan conflict that involves Italy. 
France is interested in maintaining the 
alliances between Jugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Rumania (The Little 
Entente) ; furthermore, she has recently 
concluded with Jugoslavia a_ treaty 
which counterbalances the Italian-Al- 
banian treaties. Mussolini’s speech and 
actions give the Balkan states ample 
reason to fear Italian aggression, but 
they have this assurance—Russia and 
France will inevitably oppose Italy. 











The Plane vs. the Bullet, a Study 


in Relative Speeds 


Lizut. Cor. Norvette Wattace Suarpe, M.D., F.A.CS., MRC 
Saint Louis, U.S. A. 


I 
VERY considerable interest in 
military matters, including (in 
this present instance) the plane and 
the rifle, has led the writer to a study 
of the relative speeds attained by a 
plane and a rifle bullet. 

World War planes and World War 
speeds are now obsolete; our bombers 
of today fly at 90 to 100 m.p.h. (100 to 
125 m.p.h. for the very latest type) ; 
our attack planes at 100 m.p.h., or bet- 
ter (130 m.p.h. or better for the very 
latest type); our pursuit planes at 
about 170 m.p.h. ' 

The usual levels, so well as speeds, 
at which these types function neces- 
sarily vary with the occasion, and thus 
the possibility of a successful hit from 
the ground must likewise proportion- 
ately vary. It is hardly probable, save 
to those both interested and conver- 
sant, that the attack technique of our 
attack planes is fully known or appre- 
ciated; thus, together with other mat- 
ters, these fliers are trained to fly and 
attack at low levels, barely clearing 
the ground obstructions, and during 
these comparatively brief, high speed, 
low level flights deliver a maximum of 
smoke, machine gun fire, or bombs as 
required. 

It will doubtless be thought by the 
average civilian (alike with the mili- 


‘These data, together with other fragments, were secured from a personal convers : 
with Major C. W. Russell, A.C., Instructor, Command and General Staff School, Fort Leavet- 


worth, on the occasion of his lecture before the combined arms, St. Louis, Januar) 


Appreciation is herewith recorded. 
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tary man who has had little or no o. 
portunity for first hand study or obser. 
vation) that at these extremely low 
levels so large a target as a plane will 
of necessity, be highly vulnerable: jp. 
deed, in the vernacular, an easy mark 
It may be profitable to ascertain if this 
be dependably true. 

At the San Antonio maneuvers 
1927 the following demonstration was 
made; an aerial attack upon a march- 
ing column. From a great height pw- 
suit planes made a vertical dive 
taining a speed estimated at easily 250, 
but quite probably 300 m.p-h., leveled 
off when reaching the column, and : 
approximately 50 feet from the ground 
sprayed the column from end to end 
with dense smoke, then sharply 
zoomed. Immediately 
tack planes, pursuing the same route, 
in triangular formation, thoroughly 
concealed by the smoke, prepared 
strafe the column in its entirety. Major 
Russell, A. C. (himself in the columm 
as observer), states that at not 
could he see the planes; and that * 
swiftly was the operation conducte 
so low did they fly, so complete ws 
the smoke screen, that no rifle or W- 
mounted machine gun defense | 
have been successfully developed He 
admitted that this demonstration 
a brilliant achievement, and that " 


followed at- 


f 


16, 19 
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of considerable 


circumstances antiair- 
un en if available in the col- 
+ these low levels are to be held 


a 


neff ctive. Machine guns unmounted, 
tonne not in readiness (this condition 


\] doubtless be rated the norm in 
ching column)? are wholly use- 

the rare exception, when 

n readiness in favorable 
would have some value, 
an the rifle; but neither 
em of great significance facing the 


emendous speed, lowest level, 


idequate smoke screen. 


1 


seem to be obvious, and 
requiring no diseussion, that 

id machine gun have sub- 

when the attacking plane 

by smoke, and is flying at 

wi their respective ranges. 
iso obvious that the antiaircraft 
vill not be so effective with the at- 
plane in the lowest levels, as 
lane is flying higher; thus 
target of less relative 


speed, and of greater relative staticity.* 

From the foregoing it would seem 
conclusive that a successful hit upon 
an attacking plane is not, of necessity, 
quite so easy of accomplishment as 
might be assumed by the casual ob- 
server. A satisfactory solution of this 
problem will be based upon quite a 
large number of factors; among which 
may be included the actual resistance 
offered by the armor of the plane, the 
energy evolved at point of impact (as 
commonly estimated in f.p.), the de- 
structive properties of the missile, the 
speed of the missile in ratio to the 
plane. It is the latter question which 
has interested the writer, and attention 
is directed to the following facts.* 


II 


The regulation rifle of the Service yet 
remains U. S. Rifle cal. .30; and of 
“Cartridge, ball, cal. .30, Model 1906” 
(i.e., World War ammunition, supply 
not yet exhausted) descriptive facts are 
as follows: 


nfantry machine gun cart changes this—Ebrror. 
zation of machine guns and antiaircraft guns to protect a marching column 
germane to the subject of this analysis; but the writer ventures the thought 
onflicts such will be held of great importance; and submits that if these ele- 
lesignated favorable positions widely flanking the column, and will carry on in alert 
will be enabled to spot and fire on all attacking planes unconcealed by smoke, 


during the dive and zoom phases. 
ill times to protect the column. 


rely 


ition of this paper. 


They should advance by bounds, and be 


The writer holds himself responsible for the 
personal solution of a tactical problem; this was given thought during the 
By an interesting coincidence there was received only today 
‘ruary 16, 1928) a copy of T. R. 435-30, “Tactical Employment of Antiaircraft Artillery,” 


h this problem is given attention, and a solution closely in parallel with the foregoing 
|. It is of further interest that this T. R. 435-30 is not yet in final print, and is 


idvance mimeographed form. 
lata concerning U. S. Rifle, cal. 


30, its ammunition, matters of ballistics, etc., 


s been made of T. R. 150-5; 150-10; 320-10; and the Office of the Chief of 
been found most cooperative in supplying information; in particular Major 
Ord., merits mention, and the occasion is embraced to extend to him very 


tion for helpful courtesies. 
in chamber;” 


A slight conflict is to be found in regard to 
in that the Office of Chief of Ordnance reports “49,000 Jbs. 
e T. R. 320-10 states “about 51,000 Ibs. per sq. in 


’ (as noted under IT. seq.) ; 


ise invalidates the present analysis, is held to be within normal variation, and 
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Maximum range at 30 deg. ele- 


OE a cnn de cide ewe ahaa os 3,450 yds. 
ee 2,700 f.p.s. 
Elapsed time (i.e., muzzle to 

ES See ees 26 secs. 
Remaining velocity ........... +300 f.p.s. 
ee ee oe 2,429 f.p. 
Powder pressure in chamber 

ee ON TR, ile wi Buon bodies oe 49,000 lbs. 
Weight of bullet, flat base 

 haduh nd disse a'eahanaibaiale 150 grs. 
Weight of powder charge (1906) +50 grs. 


From the foregoing the following may 
be obtained: 


Maximum range at 30 deg. ele- 


vation 3,450 yds. 


BN GRRE: 4 cd awahidddavaees 26 secs. 
Average velocity from muzzle to 
point of impact ............ 398.07 f.p.s 


III 


The speeds of our various types 
Army service planes have been noted 
supra. For the present study only the 
fastest merits consideration; and even 
these speeds will be disregarded in 
favor of the speeds attained by our 
present racing planes. This purely ar- 
bitrary decision is made for the fol- 
lowing reasons: first, it is the purpose 
of this study to ascertain the relative 
speeds of a plane and of a bullet; jus- 
tice would compel that the fastest plane 
be considered; and, though it is con- 
ceded that our service planes are out- 
speeded by our racing planes, it is taken 
for granted that the War Department, 
in the event of a major emergency, 
will require for the Service, and supply 
to the Service, the fastest dependable 
planes that can then be created. 

Recent speeds are as follows:® 


ea ed 


Flight Lieut. Webster, in 

a Supermarine Napier mon- 

oplane, Schneider Cup Race 

Venice, Se eee 281.48 m 
Major De Bernardi, several vA 

weeks later, in a Macchi- 

Fiat, Lido Course, Venice, 

1927 coeccsosene Ste eeeeens 2987 mph 
Lieut. Alford J. Williams, Jr. 7 

U. 8. N., in a Kirkham rae- 

ing plane, 1,250 h.p., Packard 

X, Mitchell Field, Nov. 7, 

eee ae Se $226 mph* 


By contrast, may be studied the fastest rs. 
cent speed made in a service plane: 


Lieut. E. C. Batten, A. C. 


U. 8. A., in a Curtiss XP. 
6. A., “Free for all military 


pursuit planes,” National 
Air Races, Spokane, Sept. 21- 
%, WD sc. adnan. 201.23 mph. 


It will be seen that Williams, U. § ¥. 
(Winner Pulitzer Cup, St. Louis, 1923). holds 
the record at 322.6 m.ph., from which may 
be gathered: 1 


Williams speed............... $226 mph 
Average velocity of sustained 
ag eRe Le 473.14 fps. 
IV 


The above analysis has been made 
on our fastest racing speed vs. “Car- 
tridge, ball, cal. .30, Model 1906” am- 
munition. In equal justice comparison 
should be made between this racing 
speed and the fastest service ammun- 
tion, if any such exists. Such does ex 
ist, is not yet available for gener 
service use, and is known as “Car 
tridge, ball, cal. .30, M I.” ammunition 
Descriptive facts are as follows: 


Maximum range ..........-.-- +5,600 yds 
Muzzle velocity ...........+++ 2,700 fps 
Elapsed tite «2.0.0 cccsscncscces 34.55 sees 
Remaining velocity .........-. +300 fy 


Initial energy ........----+++- 2.700 {1 
Powder pressure in chamber per 
sq. in. 


"These have been gathered chiefly from the pages of Aviation, The Aero-Digest and The 


Slip-Stream. 


*Owing to the absence of qualified timers and observers acceptable to the Federation 


Aeronautique Internationale, this authenticating body had failed officially to endorse 


record up to the time when this study was made. It is believed, however, that the record # 
to be construed as dependable; and, hence, adequate for the purpose of this study. 

* Elevation was not included in data received from Office of Chief of Ordnance It # 
probable that it is somewhat similar to that of Model 1906, i.e., 30 deg. 
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—————— 


Weight of bullet, boat tail.... 172 grs. 
Weight of powde r charge ..... +50 ers. 


From the foregoing the following may 


be obtained : 


Maximum TANZE ...-++eeeeeees 5,600 yds. 
E apsed time seeeccceeetoes i . 34.55 secs. 
Average velocity from muzzle 
to point Of IMPACl ..+-+eeeee 486.25 f.p.s. 
V 


If these findings (II, III, IV, supra) 
be now correlated, it may be observed 


as follows: 


| Average velocity bullet, “U. 8S. 

Rifle cal. 30,” “Cartridge, 

ball. cal. 30, Model 1906”.... 398.07 f.ps. 
2 Average ve locity bullet, “7. 

Rifle cal. 30,” “Cartridge, ball, 

al. 2, M 1.” ..s.08iesneeee 486.25 f.p.s. 
3 Average velocity Williams 

ee Lee ee 473.14 f.ps. 
4 Excess Williams speed over 

rife bullet, “Cartridge, ball, 

il. 30, Model 1906”........ 7507 f{.ps. 
5. Excess rifle bullet velocity, 

Cartridge, ball, eal. 30, M I.” 

over Williams speed......... 13.11 f.p.s. 
6. Exeess rifle bullet velocity, 

Cartridge ball, eal. 30, M I.” 

over rifle bullet, “Cartridge, 

ball, eal. 30, Model 1906...... 88.18 f.ps. 


The conclusions are: 


|. Williams racing speed exceeds the cur- 
at (ie, “Cartridge, ball, eal. 30, Model 
196") service ammunition by 75.07 feet per 
second 

2. “Cartridge, ball, cal. 30, M I.” (author- 
zed, manufactured, but not yet generally 


available to the Service) exceeds “Cartridge, 
ball, cal. 30, Model 1906,” by 88.18 feet per 
second. 

3. “Cartridge, ball, cal. 30, M I.” exceeds 
Williams racing speed by the extremely nar- 
row margin of 13.11 f.ps. 

4. During the past ten years, the maximal 
range and speed of the service rifle and its 
ammunition have not been increased in pro- 
portion to the maximal cruising radius and 
speed of the plane of today. 


VI 

It would hardly seem to be necessary 
to remind ourselves that these rifle bul- 
let speeds are the average attained 
over maximum flights; nor yet that the 
speed of the initial half of the maxi- 
mum bullet range will far exceed the 
plane speed; but as the rifle will not in- 
variably be required to register on a 
plane within its initial 1,000 yards, it 
is highly questionable whether at 
ranges appreciably greater than this it 
may be held to be dependably effective, 
especially when the target is either 
quartering, diving, receding, or in acro- 
batics. 

It is equally self-evident that none of 
the foregoing analysis applies to an ap- 
proaching plane; when it will be found 
that its oncoming speed will enormously 
intensify the impact of a rifle bullet.* 


‘So far as known to the writer, no T. R. covering the training of troops (armed with the 
‘ervice rifle) in firing on planes has been issued by the War Department. Of necessity, suit- 
ble ranges, and mobile targets, either mundane or aerial (preferably both), will be required, 
with a developed speed, comparable to that of attack planes. 

As “Cartridge, ball, eal. 30, M I.” ammunition will shortly be generally available (shown 


rf, 


stantial interest 


this analysis to exceed Williams racing speed by 13.11 f.p.s.), to say nothing of the Pedersen 
cal. 276, now under consideration, the advent of such a T. R. will be awaited with sub- 


Even though conceding the strong and logical drift toward the cal. .50 machine gun and 
various current antiaircraft guns as the superior defense arms against the plane, it would 
‘em to be inevitable that unless we are prepared to classify the service rifle (alike with the 


wry yy 


ce pistol) as a noneffective, hence negligible, arm against the plane; and unless all the 


her Powers are prepared to construe likewise ; any Power which trains its rifle-armed-troops 

“harmony with the foregoing protocols will to this extent and in this particular phase of de- 
nse, have a measurable advantage over all other Powers whose troops are not so trained. 

, oe sm r horn of the dilemma is equally interesting, equally pragmatic; if the service 

 detnitely held by competent authority to be noneffective against the plane, expend- 


Ire of time 


ammunition, and specialized training are useless. 


ies 
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A Re, 
The subjoined graph,® together with Assuredly a daring prophet who 
its explanatory data,’ also data bear- would have ventured the iiiinn | 
ing on “Cartridge, ball, eal. .30, M ly 1918, that within ten years % } 
ammunition,’ have all been quite re- x) planes 
cently secured from the Office of the would exceed the speed of a riffe bull 
Chief of Ordnance, U.S. A. They are Propelled by current service ammuni. 
extremely interesting, are highly sug- tion; it is a conservative observer who, 
gestive, they require no discussion, in 1928, warns ground troops to BP. 
and are recommended for careful study. WARE OF THE AIR. 
3520 Lucas Avenue. 





(90 GRAIN FLAT BASE BULLET - CAL/BE: 
He 2 STARTING WITH 0.464-6(V). 
B)/¥0 GRAIN BULLET-CALIBER .284-.V. 2600 F/S-B.C. 0.5035-86¥). 
125 GRAIN PEDERSEN RIFLE BULLET PC. pene mmny: teey! C 













RANCE IN YAROS 

* Data on blueprint are for various bullets, including some flat base and some boat tail. 

A, B, and E refer to flat base bullets. 

C, D, and F to boat tail bullets. 

Of these D and F are for the standard new caliber 30 bullet, the difference being due 
to difference in muzzle velocity. A range time of flight table for all ranges to maximum 
is attached. This pertains to cal. 30, M I. ammunition, muzzle velocity 2,700 fs. and cor- 
responds to F on the illustration. Such data are available only for the latter bullet and 
velocity. 

The ballistic data contained in T.R. 320-10 relate to M. 1906 ammunition, and limited 
to 1,000 yards by reason that the rifle is practically never used beyond this range; and 
furthermore (as in the graph) curves have not been carried beyond 1,200 yards range; )° 
the reason that from that range on the remaining velocity curves are a straight line to the 
remaining velocity figure at the maximum range. Long range fire is almost entirely by 
machine guns, and the firing tables for new ammunition have not been published as ye! 

The letters BC signify ballistic coefficient, and G (B) and J (V) indicate the resistanee 
functions used in computing the data on which the curves were based. These would nor 
mally be of interest to the technical ballistician only. 
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* RANGE-TIME OF FLIGHT DATA FOR CAL. 30 M I. AMMUNITION 
M. V. 2,700 f.s. 


Time of Flight Range Time of Flight Range Time of Flight 
—— Yds. Secondo fonas* 


Ls =) 
= 
< 
e 


Yds Seconds Yds 
"100 0.11 2000 4.63 3900 13.38 
00 024 2100 4.99 4000 14.02 
700 37 2200 535 4100 14.70 
0 51 2300 5.72 4200 15.40 
500 66 2400 6.11 4300 16.11 
£00 82 2500 6.50 4400 16.84 
“0 99 2600 6.90 4500 17.60 
00 1.18 2700 7.32 4600 18.40 
10 138 2800 7.75 4700 19.25 
‘000 161 2900 8.19 4800 20.15 
1.36 3000 8.64 4900 21.11 
2.13 3100 9.11 5000 22.15 
241 3200 9.59 5100 23.30 
2.70 3300 10.09 5200 24.60 
3.00 3400 10.60 5300 26.09 
331 3500 11.12 5400 27 36 
3.63 3600 11.66 5500 30.11 
3.95 3700 1221 5600 34.55 
428 3800 12.78 
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The Mesopotamia Campaign to the 
Fall of Kut 


Capet Luxe W. Fintay, U.S. M.A. 


At the end of the Military History 
course, First Classmen at West Point 
are required to submit monographs. 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL offered a prize 
for the best one of these essays, as 
determined by a board of officers ap- 
pointed by the Commandant of Cadets. 
Cadet Finlay won this prize, and the 
JOURNAL ts happy to print his very 
interesting study.—Ebprror. 


INTRODUCTION 


T MENTION of the World War, 
visions of the battlefields of 
France and Belgium, illuminated by 
the spotlights of world interest, flash 
across our minds. But the thinker will 
see scenes more varied than just those 
battle-scarred fields and villages of 
France and Belgium, crossed and re- 
crossed by the roughshod feet of war; 
and those’scenes will not lie in France 
and Belgium alone. The vise-like 
jaws and steel-hard teeth of the tiger 
crush its prey; and yet those teeth 
could never touch the weaker kind but 
for the supple body and springy, light- 
ning-quick legs characteristic of the 
felidae. The head of the German tiger 
lay in France; but its feet were far 
from the glare of the spotlight, in the 
Balkans, in Africa, in the islands of 
the Pacific, and in Mesopotamia and 
the East. 

The Allies, by rendering impotent 
those legs, made less dangerous the 
carnivorous head and facilitated its 
paralyzation. By cutting off the ex- 
ternal source of supplies of the Central 
Powers and by seizing the outlying 
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possessions of Germany, and by remov. 
ing her allies from the struggle one by 
one, the Allied Powers were able 
slowly to force Germany to abandon 
the offensive, and then to accept first 
the defensive and finally defeat. 

The compaign of the British agains 
the Turks and their subject Arabs was 
a distinct element in this process of 
weakening the Central Powers and 
choking off their external activities 
By menacing Turkish sovereignty in 
Mesopotamia, Turkish troops intended 
for use in the Balkans and against 
Egypt and Russia were diverted; Turk- 
ish, assistance to Germany was crippled 
and finally cut off entirely; the Ger- 
man dream of the Berlin to Baghdad 
Railway and Eastern domination was 
shattered; and the safety of Mahome- 
dan India from German and Turkish 
intrigue was confirmed. And further, 
Mesopotamia was freed from the cruel 
oppression of Turkish tyranny and was 
given the opportunity to return once 
more to its position of old by the road 
of enlightened Western progress. 


SETTING 


In 1622, the British East India Com- 
pany, in a treaty with the Shah © 
Persia, agreed to keep two men-of-wa! 
on constant police duty in the Persian 
Gulf. This event marked the entry 
of British interests into the Middle 
East. Since that date these interests 
have constantly increased in magnitude 
and importance: English capital has 
been invested in Persian and Mesop- 
tamian enterprises; and English fami- 
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ve settled in those countries. To 
srotect their holdings the British have 
 eepturies fought and suppressed the 
{rab pirates of the Persian Gulf and 
yave made protective treaties with the 
shaikhs of Mohammerah and Kuwait. 
Because of the hatred of the Arabs for 
heir Turkish oppressors and the recog- 
ition of the benefits of British enter- 
orise, these treaties have been easily 
obtained: and for the same reasons, the 
friendship of Ibn Saud, Emir of Ned}, 
bas been gained and has, until just 
recently, been held. 

But the pre-war operations of Ger- 
nan representatives among the Turks 
n connection with the Berlin to Bagh- 
iad Railway, and other German fos- 
tered enterprises in Turkey, had cast 
shadow over British serenity in the 
Middle East. This shadow had become 
in actual menace after the outbreak of 
Britain and Ger- 
many, even though Turkey continued 
remain nominally neutral. The 
ovements of Turkish troops and the 
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nded 
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‘urk- 
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| Was 


war between Great 


ome- 


rkish ' 
P the Turkish government 
rther, 


reatly endangered the lives and prop- 
cruel erty of British subjects in Mesopo- 
1 was : 
and particularly the Anglo- 
ae | Oil Works at Abadan. The 
gravity of the situation was such that 
‘reat Britain was foreed to take ac- 
aggressive measures long before 
lormal declaration of war with 
Turkey on, November 5, 1914. 
In view of the operations which were 
take place in Mesopotamia, it is 
appropriate to make here a brief com- 
ment upon conditions affecting the 
prests movements of troops in that region. 
itude The area known as Mesopotamia con- 
| has “Ns, generally speaking, of the low- 
sopo- ‘and regions of the Euphrates and the 
fami- gris. Practically the entire valley, 


part ol 


Com- 
sh of 
f-war 
rsian 
entry 
fiddle 


once rich and fertile, consists of an 
expanse of marshes and low lakes. The 
soil of this valley, a sandy loam, is 
rapidly converted into thick, tenacious 
mud after one of the sudden storms 
characteristic of the region. The rivers 
run fairly full from January till 
March, flood their banks in April and 
May, fall slowly throughout July and 
August, and are at their lowest level 
from then until November. During 
the flood months the rivers are the only 
means of travel; and at other times, 
because of the effect of rain upon the 
soil, they are the only reliable means. 
As a result, both during the low-water 
period when the rivers are very low, 
and during the flood season when the 
banks are poorly defined, travel is ex- 
tremely tedious and difficult. The cli- 
mate is one of extremes, varying from 
below freezing in January to over 120° 
Fahrenheit during the summer months. 
These conditions together with the 
mirage, which played such strange 
tricks on the troops at all times when 
the desert sun was shining brightly, 
caused the British troops great trouble 
and increased disproportionately the 
difficulty of their mission. 

To make matters worse, the British 
did not learn these facts until after 
months of bitter experience. Opera- 
tions in this region had never been 
anticipated; and the requirements for 
transportation and communication pe- 
culiar to the region were unavailable. 
That is to say, operations in Meso- 
potamia had never been anticipated by 
the officers in charge of communica- 
tions and transportation for the Army 
in India. As a matter of fact, in 
answer to a problem given prior to 
1914, concerning an hypothetical war 
with Turkey, the majority of the stu- 


dents at the British Staff School in 
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India had recommended Mesopotamia 
as the center of operations. But the 
instructors rejected this as being un- 
satisfactory and highly improbable, 
and in their approved solution chose, 
instead, another zone of operations. 
Think what a world of time and 
trouble would have been saved if the 
British General Staff had accepted the 
will of the majority, even though a 
student majority! But, naturally 
enough, communications equipment 
had been supplied in keeping with the 
ideas of the instructors and not with 
those of the students. 




















Seiad 
whose normal function was that of pie 
trolling the northwestern frontier of 
India, was ordered to proceed secretly 
to the head of the Persian Gulf) 
make demonstrations there, and the 
to land on Abadan Island for the pure 
pose of protecting the Anglo-Persisy 
Oil Works. The remainder of the éth 
Division was held in reserve, and, upoa 
the formal declaration of war with 
Turkey on November 5, was sent tp 
the Persian Gulf under command of 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Arthur Barrett, with 
instructions to take and hold Basry 
with the three-fold purpose of protect- 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS TO THE CAPTURE 
” OF AMARA 

On October 10, 1914, Brig. Gen. W. 

S. Delamain, in command of the 16th 

Brigade of the 6th (Punta) Division, 







ing the oil works at Abadan, of sup 
porting Mohammerah, and of providing 
a base for further operations in Mes 
potamia. | 

General Delamain arrived with his 
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[= 
command at the outer bar of the Shat- 

ts)-Arab on November 3, attacked and 

took the small Turkish fort at Fao on 

ihe 5th, and then proceeded to Abadan. 

Qn November 13, General Barrett ar- 

rived with the remainder of the divi- 

jon and joined the 16th Brigade at 
Sanniva. On November 17 a force of 

(000 Turks and 1,000 Arabs was at- 

tacked at Sahil and after strenuous 

gghting was forced up the river. Basra 

was evacuated by the retiring enemy 
and was occupied by the British on 
the 22nd. This town, unsuitable as it 
was, was the only possible location for 
a base of operations in Mesopotamia, 
and was accordingly prepared, as 
means permitted, to function as such. 
Though the initial mission of the 
British foree went no farther than the 
occupation of Basra, a system of out- 
posts was necessary for the protection 
of that base. Accordingly, the next 
move was made upon Qurna, which 
because of its position at the junction 
of the Tigris and Euphrates was of 
commanding military value as an out- 
post for the main foree at Basra. 
Brigadier General Fry, with the 18th 
Brigade, succeeded in driving back the 
Turkish lines on the left of the river, 
t Muzaira’a, on December 7, two 
days later foreing the surrender of 
Qurna, together with that of the 45 
ficers and 989 men who had remained. 
This was the last active move for sev- 
A eral months. The area around Qurna 
remained relatively quiet; and, as more 
pressing exigencies in other quarters 
‘emanded the mass of the British 
Toops, the position at Qurna was held 
purely as a defensive one. As a result 
the opposing Turks, who had recently 
ms repulsed, gradually assumed the 
olensive, 


Q) leim< » Aa * . 
Suleman Askeri, the Turkish com- 


viding 
\feso- 


h his 


mander, intended to contain Qurna 
with a minimum force, while concen- 
trating his mass for an attack upon 
Basra from the west, by way of Nasi- 
riya. Another minimum force was sent 
toward Ahwaz and was greatly swelled 
by Arab contingents. To meet this 
situation, General Barrett recalled the 
18th Brigade from Qurna and placed it 
alongside the 16th in an entrenched 
camp thrown up at Shaiba, left the 
17th as a garrison at Qurna, and sent 
a mixed column of Indian troops, under 
Brigadier General Robinson, up the 
Karun River to protect Ahwaz and 
Mohammerah. The situation was ad- 
verse for the British, as they were far 
outnumbered on all sides; but condi- 
tions were such that it was impossible 
for the Government in India to send 
reinforcements immediately. 

The first blow fell at Ahwaz. At 
this point the Turkish Army, consisting 
of 1,500 Turks and 2,000 Arabs, was 
opposed by General Robinson’s force 
of only six rifle companies with auxi- 
liary detachments. To make matters 
worse for the British, an additional 
Arab force was reported to be within a 
short march of Ahwaz. General Rob- 
inson’s only chance of success was an 
attack before the two Turkish forces 
could unite, with the purpose of driving 
back the first force and then turning 
upon the second column. The attack 
on March 3 was a failure, and would 
have been a disaster but for the cour- 
age of the men and the brilliance of 
the officers in the conduct of the retreat. 
As it was, the British losses were heavy 
and so reduced the small command that 
it could no longer operate in the face 
of such overpowering opposition. 

In April, long needed reinforcements 
arrived. On the 6th, the 30th Infantry 
Brigade, under Major Gen. C. J. Mel- 
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liss, had reached Basra; and on the 9th, 
the 4th Battalion of the 33d Brigade. 
The force at Ahwaz was strengthened 
by the arrival of the 12th Infantry 
Brigade (as yet incomplete) under 
Major General Davison. As com- 
mander-in-chief of the enlarged force, 
Gen. Sir John Nixon arrived in Basra 
on the 9th. General Barrett, com- 
mander of the 6th Division, was forced 
by failing health to resign, and returned 
to India on the 12th. Major Gen. Sir 
Charles V. F. Townshend was named 
as his successor; but he did not arrive 
in Basra until the 22d, when he took 
over his command. 

In the meanwhile, the Turkish force 
moving on Basra from the west was 
gaining contact with the British lines. 
This force, totaling 20,000 Turks, 
Kurds, and Arabs (most of whom were 
irregulars and gendarmerie), took up 
an entrenched position west of Shaiba. 
To oppose these, General Fry had at 
his command one cavalry brigade, one 
artillery brigade, and two infantry 
brigades with auxiliary troops. With 
this force he attacked the Turkish lines 
on the morning of April 14 and, after 
a long day of bitter, close fighting, 
gained the Turkish positions. But, be- 
cause of exhaustion from the fighting 
under a burning sun, pursuit was im- 
possible; and the Turkish troops, 
though they retreated raggedly, did not 
incur further loss. The struggle had 
been terrific and both sides had suffered 
heavily; the Turks had suffered 3,000 
casualties and surrendered 800 prison- 
ers, while inflicting 1,000 casualties on 
the British. The entire engagement 
was a touch and go affair, which Gen- 
erals Melliss and Delamain described 
as a “regular soldiers’ battle.” Mu- 
hammad Amin, in the report of the 
Turkish General Staff, attributed the 































































Sees 
result to “the skill and experience of 
forty years’ soldiering possessed by 
Fry, Melliss, and Delamain,” together 
with the fact that “our troops were no, 
equal in numbers or quality to thei 
task.” 

The enemy having been safely gis. 
posed of at Shaiba, General Nan 
decided to commence operations aroun) 
Ahwaz and to clear his right flank from 
the Turco-Arab threat from that diree- 
tion. The conduct of this clearing 
movement was entrusted to Major 
General Gorringe, commander of the 
12th Division. He was given as his 
mission the clearing of Arabistan of the 
Turks and the taking thereafter of such 
measures as might be necessary to 
repair the oil pipe line, previously cut 
by the Turks. Opposing Ahwaz was 
a Turkish force of eight regular infan- 
try battalions and 7,000 tribesmen, 
while the British force ineluded the 
6th Cavalry Brigade, the 12th and 
30th Infantry Brigades, and divisional 
troops. 4 

General Gorringe began his clearing 
movement on May 6, driving the Turks 
steadily in front of him. Despite the 
excessive heat and marshy terrain, he 
foreed the enemy to withdraw first 
from Illa and then from Khafajiya. He 
then continued demonstrations in the 
direction of Amara until the 29th, on 
which date he had reached as far to 
the northwest as Umm Chir. On the 
30th, he began the withdrawal of his 
troops, depleted by illness from swamp 
fever and lack of fresh vegetables, but 
none the less successful in their ad- 
vance. On June 3, however, Amar 
had fallen to Townshend; and under 
orders from General Nixon, part of 
General Gorringe’s command was set! 
on garrison duty there. By June 13, 
the pipe line had been repaired and pu! 
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back into operation. Accordingly, 
with his mission successfully per- 
ormed, General Gorringe returned to 
Basra; and most of his division was 
oon evacuated to that base. 


ABU ARAN a\\ 


AREA ABOVE 
QURNA 
SCALE 


ie) / 3 4 MILES 





On May 11, of Suleiman Askeri’s 
three forces opposite Basra, Ahwaz, 
and Qurna, only the last remained to 
ve dealt with. This foree consisted of 
even regular infantry battalions with 
uxiliary troops and some Arabs. It 
was intrenched on One Tree, One 
Tower, Gun, and Norfolk Hills, with 
the main camp at Ruta. The entire 
errain with the exception of a few 
projecting hills was covered with the 
food waters of the Tigris and was im- 
passable by foot troops. Despite this 
‘act, General Nixon considered the 
‘ume propitious for an advance against 


thy 


s loree and a thrust up the river as 





far as Amara. Occupation of Amara 
was desired because of its strategic 
position as a defense for Qurna and 
Basra from the north, and for Ahwaz 
and the Persian oil fields from the 
west. 

It was decided that, due to the flood 
waters, the only possible plan of attack 
which allowed of success would be a 
frontal attack of one brigade, with a 
“turning attack” against One Tree 
Hill, the approach of both columns to 
be made in small boats. Accordingly, 
372 bellums (small, shallow draft river 
boats) were procured and the men 
trained in their use. After a trial 
maneuver of the 17th Brigade, which 
was to make the assault, with the 16th 
Brigade in reserve, the unique attack 
was launched early on the morning of 
May 31. The warships on the river 
and the heavy batteries above Qurna 
opened fire on the four fortified hills, 
while the turning force set out in their 
bellums for One Tree Hill. This hill 
was soon taken, and from it fire was 
directed on the other hostile fortifica- 
tions. In rapid succession Norfolk, 
One Tower, and Gun Hills fell into the 
hands of the British, the last falling 
before noon; but the heat was so 
intense that General Townshend halted 
operations for the day and ordered an 
advance on Abu Aran for the morrow, 
June 1. 

This battle is of further interest in 
that it marked the début of aerial 
observation in Mesopotamia, for two 
planes that had just arrived from Eng- 
land reached Qurna in time to give 
valuable assistance in the direction of 
fire. These planes had been requested 
at the inception of operations, but de- 
mands from the Western Front had 
made it impossible for the British Im- 
perial Staff to furnish them sooner. 
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As it was, they were old type Farman 
planes; but they nevertheless rendered 
invaluable service thereafter whenever 
the weather and terrain would permit 
of their use. 

The next morning one of the planes 
dropped a message stating that the 
enemy had evacuated Abu Aran and 
Ruta and was retiring rapidly up the 
river. As a result, General Townshend 
ordered his entire command to assem- 
ble at the former place, where the 16th 
Brigade was left, while the remainder 
of the force pushed up the river after 
the enemy. During the day two steam- 
ers were sunk, and 370 Turks and 
much matériel were captured. Ap- 
proaching darkness rendered further 
pursuit by the larger vessels impossi- 
ble, but General Townshend with the 
lighter draft boats and their small 
crews continued on in the moonlight. 

On June 3, probably the most daring 
and extraordinary exploit of the entire 
campaign occurred. The flotilla of 
small boats was continuing up the 
river with the Shaitan as advance 
guard. When the Shaitan arrived op- 
posite Amara there were over 2,000 
Turks preparing to retire from the 
town, but a single shot from the little 
British ship caused a stampede of the 
entire force, which retired up the 
Tigris in a rout. The ship continued 
a short distance above Amara, and 
while returning accepted the surrender 
of 11 officers and 250 men. The officers 
and the arms of the soldiers were taken 
on board, and the soldiers were ordered 
to march along the bank parallel to 
the course and abreast of the ship. The 
British force on board the Shaitan con- 
sisted of one officer and eight men. 

By this time, General Townshend 
had arrived at Amara with the re- 
mainder of the force and had accepted 






















































the surrender of the town. His for 
totaled 41 men and a few officers, by: 
during that day he accepted the gy. 
render of over 1,000 Turks. To make 
matters worse, the force of about 2,00 
troops which had retired from Arabis. 
tan approached Amara during the a(t. 
ernoon; but upon a few shots from the 
Shaitan the advance guard surrendered 
and the remainder of the force fled in 
disorder towards the northwest. 

A precarious night followed for the 
British. Their small force would have 
lasted not an instant if the Turks or 
the Arab townsmen had made a vigor- 
ous attack; but, thanks to the precav- 
tions and cool daring of Townshend’: 
men, the night passed quietly. Over 
800 of the prisoners were placed on « 
barge under the fire of the British guns, 
and the entire town was warned that 
anyone out after dark would be shot 
without warning. The entire force, 
from General Townshend to the fire- 
man of the smallest boat, breathed a 
sigh of relief when the main body of 
troops steamed up the river on the 
following morning, June 4. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS FROM THE OCCI- 
PATION OF AMARA TO THE FALL 
OF KUT AL AMARA 


On June 13, 1915, the British forces 
were centered at Amara, Qurna, Ab- 
waz, and Basra; and security was 
assured in all directions except that o! 
the Euphrates River. As an advance 
post in this direction, Nasiriya ws 
considered as an advantageous position. 
Its occupation, with that of Kut al 
Amara, at the other end of. the Shall- 
al-Hai, would give great strength to 
the British positions throughout the 
vilayet of Basra. Therefore the out 
line of British operations for the com 
ing months consisted of the occupation 
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of Nasiriya, followed, as soon as prac- 
éeable, by that of Kut. be 

The operations toward Nasiriya were 
wntrusted to General Gorringe, to whom 
ras given the mission of opening the 
gaterways of Hammar Lake and se- 
curing effective occupation of Suqash 
Shuvukh and Nasiriya. For the ac- 
complishment of this mission, he was 
ven his own infantry brigade and 


wrtain divisional troops. Advance 
airplane reconnaissance along his 
route Was ren lered impossible because 


of the dank heat and the marshy con- 
dition of the terrain. Hence he had to 
oush on towards his goal in almost 
complete ignorance of the Turkish 
srength or positions until he had actu- 
ally gained contact with them. Early 
in July the advance was started; and 
by the 25th, after three weeks of stren- 
uous fighting during which the com- 
mand had to be strongly reinforced, 
the mission was accomplished. Suqash 
Shuyukh and Nasiriya were in the 
bands of the British, and the Euphrates 
waterways were open to them. 

During June, the Turkish lines had 
gradually advanced towards Amara; 
but upon news of the fall of Nasiriya, 
they had withdrawn. On September 1, 
the 6th Division, strengthened by two 
tattalions from the 30th Brigade, 
moved out from Amara, observation to 
the front being carried on by four air- 
planes. By the 16th, the column was 
at Sannaiyat, where the temperature 
vas 115° F. in the shade, except during 
the night and early morning when it 
¥as comparatively cool. The Turkish 
Position was below Kut, on a line with 
the Horseshoe Marsh, and, as a result 
‘ several months’ preparation, was 
quite formidable. This position was 


held by 6,000 rifles, three-quarters of 
Which were Arab. 


On the 27th, General Townshend 
simulated an attack on both sides of 
the Tigris, General Delamain feinting 
at the Turkish position on the right 
bank. The Turkish commander, Nur- 
ud-Din, was completely misled and 
sent his reserves to the right; but 
during the night, General Delamain 
secretly recrossed the river, after hav- 
ing pretended to “dig in,” and made 
the main attack on the Turkish left on 
the morning of the 28th. There was 
close, heavy fighting throughout the 
day, but by nightfall most of the Turk- 
ish positions had fallen before the 
British assaults. The heat, dust, and 
lack of water had weakened the Brit- 
ish troops and had caused considerable 
suffering, so the Turks were allowed 
to withdraw during the night without 
further action. 

As soon as the men were fit to con- 
tinue in pursuit, General Townshend 
set out up the Tigris and arrived in 
Aziziya on October 5. Here he re- 
ceived an airplane report that the 
Turks were intrenched at Ctesiphon 
and were awaiting the attack of his 
force. And they were not to wait in 
vain, for, on November 11, General 
Townshend set out from Aziziya. By 
the 19th, Zor had been reached, and 
plans had been made for an attack 
upon the Turkish positions at Ctesi- 
phon. These plans had been based 
upon an aerial reconnaissance by 
Major Reilly; and the attack was to 
consist of a holding attack on the 
Turkish right in conjunction with a 
powerful turning movement directed 
against the enemy left, with a view to 
driving the Turks back to the river. 

Only a short while later, while ex- 
tending his original reconnaissance of 
the enemy’s positions, Major Reilly 
discovered the arrival of strong Turk- 
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ish reinforcements; but he was shot 
down before he could impart this infor- 
mation to his own command. The 
uninformed British forces made their 
attack as planned on the morning of 
November 22, took the Turkish first 
lines and had a foothold on the reserve 
positions, when these strong Turkish 
reinforcements entered into the com- 
bat. Although the new arrivals were 
Kalil’s crack Army Corps, such was 
the skill of the British commanders 
and the courage of the men that the 
unequal struggle continued for hours 
before the British were forced to retire. 
The force which had delivered the hold- 
ing attack on the enemy’s right held in 
check the advancing Turks, while the 
elements of the main body withdrew 
and reorganized. The whole force then 
slowly withdrew from the field of 
battle. 

On November 23 began one of the 
most brilliant examples of a covered 
withdrawal in history. British casual- 
ties in the Battle of Ctesiphon had 
numbered more than one-third of those 
who had gone into the battle; and 
although all the wounded had to be 
evacuated to the rear by means of 1m- 
provised hospital boats following the 
tortuous course of the scarcely navi- 
gable Tigris, the retreat was so guarded 
and so well timed that both the medi- 
cal service and the main body itself 
were at all times given protection and 
freedom of movement. On December 
1, 12,000 Turks were pressing the re- 
treat of the British column; but on 
that morning such a sudden and vigor- 
ous counterattack was launched that 
the unwary Turks were forced to with- 
draw and allow the British to continue 
on their way, their heels free for the 
time from their pursuers. 

On 


December 3, General Town-. 
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shend’s tired and disheartened eolymns 
arrived at Kut, where for two impor. 
tant reasons he decided to end his r. 
treat. Firstly, the British forces bejoy 
Kut were in small units, which cou\d 
not be concentrated in time to prevent 
the advancing Turks from sweeping 
clean all of Lower Mesopotamia unies 
the advancing force were held up by 
General Townshend; and secondly, te. 
cause the endurance of his command 
was practically gone and there was no 
satisfactory rallying point near g 
hand below Kut. 
It is a known fact, enunciated by 
Napoleon in his Maxims, that a foree 
that shuts itself in in the face of the 
enemy, unless relieved by strong re- 
inforcements, must in time capitulate. 
General Townshend was fully cogni- 
zant of this, but he contemplated the 
arrival of a relieving force before that 
of the main Turkish column. When 
General Nixon told him that the r- 
lieving force would be delayed, he esti- 
mated that he could hold out for « 
maximum of two months. After that 
two months had passed, and still an- 
other two, Kut was being valiantly 
held by General Townshend's men, 
emaciated and weak from undernow- 
ishment, but grim in their determins- 
tion to hold out until the arrival of 
that relieving force which had bee 
delayed by obstacles of both man ani 
God. 
It is a noticeable fact that General 
Townshend is a student of strategy 
and particularly of the Napoleon 
strategy. One of Napoleon's favorite 
plans was the maneuver on 4 central 
position, and this is the plan whic 
General Townshend decided to use “ 
Kut. With his entrenched camp 4 * 
pivot, and with a bridgehead over “* 
Tigris, he could throw his princips! 
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The exhaustion of his troops, 


however, prevented the construction of 
the bridge before the arrival of the 


shown in the figure. 
During the long and arduous siege, 


Turkish advance guard opposite Kut; 
~ that his plan had to be modified as 


THE DEFENSE OF KUT 
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while awaiting relief which never 
came, the valiant garrison of 8,990 
men, from positions behind a formid- 
able system of fortifications, resisted 
assault after assault. It endured never 
ceasing bombardments, stretched three 
months’ food supply over twenty weeks 
of scanty living, and never surrendered 
until each day saw twenty or more of 
the valiant force dying from starva- 
tion. 

But it was not the fault of the Brit- 
ish forces in Mesopotamia that their 
gallant brothers in arms had to suffer 
and endure, only to surrender in the 
end. From January until the last of 
April, four attempts were made to re- 
lieve Kut, all with the same bitter 
result—failure! Two attacks under 
General Aylmer and two more under 
General Gorringe were all launched 
against the Turkish lines below Kut; 
and had they been against the Turkish 
lines alone, they would have succeeded. 
But nature had been unkind to the 
British: the flood waters had inun- 
dated the valley of the Tigris, and the 
already strong positions of the Turks 
were made impenetrable. The bitter 
truth was realized in the latter part of 
April, and operations were halted until 
the recession of the flood waters. 

In the meanwhile, the 6th Division 
had reached the end of its rope. An 
attempt to drop rations from airplanes 
had failed, and all possible means of 
subsistence had been exhausted. Ac- 
cordingly, on April 29, with both of his 
superiors, Generals Townshend and 
Melliss, ill from lack of food, General 
Delamain surrendered to Khalil Pacha 
the brave band which had held out for 
close to five months, and brought to 
an end their heroic, yet futile, stand. 
Of the surrender, the London Times 
said: 
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In spite of difficulties of various 
kinds, sickness, want of food, and lack 
of medical stores, General Townshend 
and the Anglo-Indian force held Kut 
in the most admirable manner until, 
the food supplies being exhausted, to 
save the lives of his men, General 
Townshend consented to capitulate. 
The defense of Kut by General Town- 
shend and the determination of his 
troops would long be remembered with 
great admiration by the Army and the 
country. 


CRITIQUE 


Of the Mesopotamia Campaign, 
General Townshend says: 


All these offensive operations in 
secondary theatres are dreadful errors 
in strategy: the Dardanelles, Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa! I wonder 
and wonder at such expeditions being 
permitted in violation of the greatest 
of all the great fundamental principles 
of war, especially that of economy of 
force. Such violation is always pun- 
ished in history. Every soul should be 
united in France, where the fate of 
the nations will be decided, and also 
the fate of all these secondary theatres 
of the war. 


And as has been noted before, Town- 
shend is a keen student of strategy 
and one whose opinions are to be care- 
fully considered. But there are others 
who think differently about the Meso- 
potamia question. By the operations 
there, Turkish troops intended for use 
in Europe were detained, and that con- 
tinent was saved by so much from the 
destructive path of warring armies. 
Moreover, practically none of the 
troops used in Mesopotamia (up to the 
time Townshend wrote the above in 
July, 1915) would ever have reached 
France, even though they had not been 
employed in Mesopotamia. And at the 
same time, they were able to protect 
British interests in the East as these 





certainly could never have been pro. 
tected in France. ! 

The British mistake, it appears, was 
not in the sending of a force to Mes. 
potamia, but in giving to that force ap 
offensive mission. Apparently, the 
mission of this force should have been 
a purely defensive one. And this jp 
spite of the fact that defensive tactics 
rarely if ever lead to success; for by 
protecting British interests in the Mid. 
dle East with a minimum force, just 
so much greater power would have 
been available for the attack by the 
principal mass on the battlefields of 
France. It has been said above that 
practically none of the troops used in 
Mesopotamia would ever have reached 
France, even though they had not been 
used as they were. This was true until 
the fall of Kut, but to counteract the 
effect of that disaster, troops did have 
to be withdrawn from the principal 
mass on the Western Front, and by 
this amount the strength of that prin- 
cipal mass was weakened. By estab- 
lishing a central force at Basra, with 
minimum forces at Qurna, Ahwaz, and 
Nasiriya, as Townshend suggests, the 
British with a small force could have 
withstood Turkish attacks from al! di- 
rections by means of the Napoleonic 
principle of maneuver on a central 
base. 

And this was, originally, the Britis, 
plan. It will be recalled that, after 
the capture of Kut by the British in 
September, 1915, from their central 
position at Basra the British had 
worked to Qurna, Ahwaz, Nasiriys, 
and Kut. It was the intention of the 
commanding officers to stop here and 
to assume henceforth a purely defev- 
sive réle; for they realized that, with- 
out extensive reinforcements, 4 further 
advance on Baghdad would court dis 
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Se aial 
In an exchange of dispatehes 
» his higher command, General 
Nixon said that he thought he could, 
' t were desired for political reasons, 
‘ake Baghdad with the strength then 
st his command, but that he could not 
hold it without heavy reinforcements. 
Baghdad was desired for political rea- 
sons: therefore, since politicians are 
usually remarkably poor soldiers (as 
are soldiers generally remarkably poor 
yoliticians), the advance was ordered, 
with the promise of reinforcements in 
the none too immediate future. Thus 
a strategie defense was abandoned and 
a risky, unwarranted offensive adopted 
in violation of the principles of econ- 
omy of force and security. 
Trouble followed. Lines of commu- 
nication were stretched abnormally, 
the meager facilities at the command 
‘the British were practically useless 
n maintaining supplies and transpor- 
tation over the extended lines. Com- 
munication between the forward and 
rear echelons was difficult; and, as the 
greater mass of the British force had 
een thrust out into an extremely dan- 
gerous position, security measures were 
impossible of execution. In violation 
fone or several of the great principles 
: ' war, opportunities for suecess are 
ae sreatly reduced; and, as has been 
bs shown in this study, there was no suc- 
ritish, cess here. 
alter Except for the one error just dis- 
sh . ussed, the British strategy was on the 
om whole commendable, despite the fact 
had that from time to time faulty steps 
riya were taken, such as General Robin- 
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with- 
rther 

dis- 





































aster. 
with 


overwhelmingly superior numbers at 
Ahwaz. On one occasion a highly com- 
plicated and inflexible plan of battle 
was used, but this was in the “battle 
of the bellums” above Qurna, where 
flood conditions demanded complexi- 
ties of maneuver and where skill and 
careful preparation justified their use. 

Almost always the British com- 
manders had easy control of the prin- 
ciples of mass, movement, and surprise. 
By means of their feints at one or the 
other of the enemy flanks, followed 
by rapid and secret movements to 
another sector, with a concentration of 
the principal mass at the weakest point 
in the enemy line, the British generals 
time and again outwitted their slower 
opponents, and accordingly defeated 
forces far larger than their own. But 
these maneuvers were not complicated 
in detail, depending rather upon their 
dash and boldness for success. 

The separate units within the com- 
mand cooperated heartily and consist- 
ently in executing the plans of maneu- 
ver, and at all times the Naval forces 
on the river and the aerial patrols lent 
all their powers to the success of the 
infantry forces. But one mistake in 
strategy can end a career or lose a 
war: witness Napoleon at Waterloo, 
or Lee at Gettysburg; and this is no 
less true of the Mesopotamia Cam- 
paign of the British. The launching 
of one offensive, without sufficient 
mass to make it successful and without 
security to protect it from defeat and 
capture, caused the obvious and logical 
result of the error and cast a shadow 
over an otherwise successful campaign. 











Citizens’ Military Training Camps 


LizgUTENANT CotoneL H. W. Freer, Infantry 


N MAY 10, 1913, Major Gen. 

Leonard Wood, Chief of Staff, 
U. 8. Army, addressed to the university 
and college presidents of the country a 
circular letter suggesting for their stu- 
dents a five-weeks course of outdoor 
military training, conducted by the 
Regular Army during the months of 
July and August. 

The plan was conceived in times of 
profound peace, a year before the out- 
break of the World War. Although 
at the time it may have seemed a triv- 
ial matter, it can now be seen to be the 
seed from which sprang the “Platts- 
burg” camps of 1915 and 1916, the war- 
time training camps of 1917, and the 
present Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps. The principle of the camps, 
however, goes back much further than 
these early preparedness efforts. It is 
the principle which has taught the peo- 
ple of Switzerland to train their young 
men for defense, and kept them neu- 
tral during the most turbulent conflicts 
among nearby nations. It is the prin- 
ciple which taught our early settlers 
to gather the law abiding members of 
a community into a posse and rid the 
frontier of thieves and outlaws. It is 
the principle on which the National De- 
fense Act is based; our people shall be 
organized for defense and given an op- 
portunity to learn to prepare them- 
selves against international outlawry. 

As the early camps proved so signifi- 
cant, it is worth while to call attention 
to the distinguishing feature of Gen- 
eral Wood’s plan. 

First, it was an appeal to good citi- 
zenship and the latent patriotism of the 
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American youth. Second, the camps 
were arranged to fall within the vaca. 
tion period. Third, they provided 
training in the open and under field 
and not garrison conditions of the s!- 
dier’s life. Fourth, they emphasized the 
moral and physical qualities whieh mil- 
itary training may contribute to char- 
acter and efficiency. Fifth, being w- 
der Federal supervision and control, 
they emphasized the citizen's obliga- 
tions to his government, and the in- 
portance of a centralized contro! of 
military agencies. Sixth, they were in- 
tended for men whose previous educa- 
tion would enable them to assimilat 
an intensive course of training and 
qualify to become officers in the event 
of a national emergency. These were 
the distinguishing features of the early 
camps, and the fact that they may be 
said to be the distinguishing features 
of the C. M. T. camps today is a tnb- 
ute to the wisdom and far-sightedness 
of Leonard Wood. General Wood’ 
circular letter of May 10 resulted in 
holding two camps in the summer of 
1913. At Monterey, California, sixty- 
three students from twenty-nine inst!- 
tutions enrolled. The students who at- 
tended paid their own expenses a! 
cost for five weeks of approximate!) 
$27.50 (board $17.50, uniform $10.0 
in addition to transportation. The 
two camps at once received the supper" 
and approbation from persons of al- 
thority. Mr. Lindley M. Garrison 
Secretary of War, in his annual repor' 
for the year 1913, heartily endorsed 
the movement. President Wilson, 1" * 
letter dated September 22, 1913, 
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oressed his interest in the successful 
working out of the idea. 

After the close of the camps, on the 
initiative of General Wood, there was 
jrmed an Advisory Board of Univer- 
sty Presidents which commended the 
camps On educational as well as mili- 
‘wry grounds, and has steadily sup- 
sorted them to the present day. In the 
qmmer of 1914, the attendance in- 
reased to 667. Four camps were held 
with the following numbers: Monterey, 
Ludington, Mich., 112; 
Asheville, N. C., 120; Burlington, Vt., 
350. Four student camps were held in 
1915, with the following attendances: 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., 615; San Francisco, 
Calif., 212; American Lake, Washing- 
ton, 95; Ludington, Mich., 144; total, 
1,066. A “Military Camp for Business 
and Professional Men,” the first of the 
Plattsburg” camps, opened at Platts- 
vurg Barracks, N. Y., on August 10, 
1/15, and numbered 1,200. Authority 
lor the camp came from G. O. 38, W. D. 
me 22, 1915. 

This order authorized the students’ 
imps Of 1915 and permitted properly 
ualified civilians to attend certain 
camps held for troops of the Regular 


1; 
ood § 
\ 
Army 


4 in ’, provided no additional expense 
— io the United States was incurred. The 
1200 men who gathered at Plattsburg 
were, for the most. part, college gradu- 
As a rule they were successful 
uen Who had risen to positions of lead- 
ership In their communities. 

.00 The presiding genius of the camp was 
Seneral Wood, who was in almost 
istant attendance. The men were 
They wanted to be 
“widiers and to be treated like soldiers. 


Calif. 85: 


early 
iy be 
tures 
trib- 


{ness 


1Xty . 
instl- 


PS 


“hes 
yport 
au ‘here lor business. 


son 


port They asked for West Point discipline 
yrsed ind cheerfully submitted to it. The 
in 8 mmediate success of the first Platts- 
ex- ‘f camp was remarkable. It was 


due largely to the prominence, energy 
and organized ability of the men who 
participated. 

From it grew the Military Training 
Camps Association, an organization 
composed of men who had completed 
“one or more tours of duty in a camp 
of military instruction, conducted by 
the Regular Army.” 

Its purpose was “to encourage rea- 
sonable military training for the citi- 
zens of the United States by promoting 
a national system of training camps.” 
The National Defense Act became a 
law in August, 1916. Section 54 of this 
act provided for summer training 
camps under the Regular Army, the 
expense, including transportation for 
those in attendance, to be borne by 
the United States. The enrollment in 
the summer of 1916 was about 25,000 
in twelve camps, and the actual at- 
tendance slightly under 17,000. It was 
under Section 54 that the officers’ train- 
ing camps of 1917 were held. Before 
the draft act had been approved, the 
officers’ training camps were in opera- 
tion. These camps produced most of 
the junior line officers for our oversea 
forces during the war. With no Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps to start with, 200,- 
000 officers were trained during eight- 
een months of war, and most of them 
proved competent. This was probably 
the most amazing military feat in all 
history. 


THE POST WAR CAMPS 


Section 34 of the Army Reorganiza- 
tion Act of June 4, 1920, provides for 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps in 
terms substantially the same as those 
of the National Defense Act of 1916. 
It was a compromise between those 
who demanded compulsory military 
service, and those who wished to see 
national defense rest again on a Navy, 
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a diminutive Regular Army and a small 
National Guard. The law authorizing 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
placed a heavy burden of responsibility 
-on the shoulders of the Regular Army. 
The Plattsburg movement had been 
confined largely to college, professional, 
and business men at a time when “pre- 
paredness” was a popular slogan. If 
the American people were not to turn 
their backs upon the problems of na- 
tional defense, as history shows has 
been done after every war in which we 
have been engaged, this great experi- 
ment in military training had to be 
popularized. 

The camps therefore had to be ad- 
justed to the habits, occupational re- 
quirements, bodily condition and men- 
tal attitude of those who should attend. 
Unless the camps proved to be a suc- 
cess, the warmest friends of an ade- 
quate military policy would have to 
admit that military training of our 
citizens in time of peace is unsuited to 
American life. 

C. M. T. camps were opened in the 
summer of 1922, and 10,000 young men 
were trained for a thirty-day period in 
the nine corps areas. The camps have 
grown steadily in the six years of their 
existence. In 1927, in forty-eight 
separate camps, 39,000 young men 
were trained. A. R. 350-2200 decen- 
tralized control of the camps and 
charged each corps area commander 
with training a specific quota of young 
men residing in his corps area. The 
basis for the training schedules of the 
camps is a training program issued an- 
nually by the War Department. Four 
progressive courses are prescribed, the 
Basic, Red, White and Blue courses. 
Attendance constitutes no contract, ex- 
pressed or implied, for any further mil- 
itary service. While Army Regula- 


tee 
tions have been changed and improved 
every year, the first edition in jp 
prescribed the mission of the 
This mission has been steadily 
—— is so sound that it is quoted iy 
full: 


To develop closer national and social 
unity by bringing together young ng 
of all types, both native and foreign 
born; to teach the privileges, duties an 
responsibilities of American citizep. 
ship; to stimulate the interest of th 
youth of this country in the impo. 
tance of military training as a benefit 
to the individual taking such training 
and as an asset vital in the problem o 
national defense. To show the public 
by actual demonstration that camp in- 
struction of the kind contemplated will 
be to the liking of their sons; will de 
velop them physically, mentally an 
morally; and will teach Americanism 
in its true sense, thus stimulating ps- 
triotism and self-discipline and result- 
ing in greater national strength, both 
civil and military. To better qualify 
young men for effective service s 
American citizens in time of peace or 
during national emergency. 


Army Regulations also cover adminis 
trative and supply features of the 
camps. 

Two important facts have developed 
as the years have passed since the firs 
C. M. T. camps were opened. The firs 
is the surprising youth of young ma 
who attended. While the age limits o 
the various courses are from seventee 
to thirty-one years, the average age 0! 
candidates is only eighteen. Hundreds 
of boys who have barely reached thei 
seventeenth birthday annually attend 
the camps. The moral tone of the pr 
war Plattsburg camps was a matter of 
small concern. The Army was deslllf 
with a high type of mature men, snd 
training was the main consideratio. 
With boys of seventeen and eighteen 
an age when mind and soul and body 
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——— 


cing formed, the situation was en- 


are D 
tirely different. 

"The careful observer saw at once that 
cM. T. camps are military schools. 
fyery school man knows that nothing 
‘ss important as the tone of a school. 
4s West Point sets the standard for all 
our military schools, C. M. T. camps 
have gradually been modeled more and 
more ‘on the ideals of duty and honor 
of the U. S. Military Academy. The 
bovs of today will be the men of the 
next generation. When one thinks of 
the place, twenty years ago, that the 
United States played in world affairs, 
nd its place today, we may rest as- 
sured that the responsibilities that will 
come to the men of the next generation 
will be greater than ours. Their train- 
ng is in our hands. Nothing that we 
do is more important. 

The second fact, developed by exper- 
ence, is that the announcement that 
eamps will be held at government ex- 
pense for all who attend is by no means 
sificient to secure the desired enroll- 
ment. The candidate is put to no ex- 
pense. Instructor personnel, clothing, 
medical attention, and equipment fur- 
shed free could not be duplicated, in 

rivately conducted camp, for less 
than two or three hundred dollars for 
each person attending. Nevertheless 
there is no pay for those enrolled, and, 

t the average American boy, thirty 
summer camp mean the loss 
’ wage earning month. Carefully 
prepared enrollment campaigns are 
conducted in all corps areas for several 
months before the camps open. Al- 
though the national quota has been 
ver-subseribed since 1925, due to last 
minute additional numbers sent to 
‘amps of the IIT and VII Corps Areas, 
“was not until the summer of 1927 


that 
Lug 


. €very corps area succeeded in 


lavs in a 
af 


reaching its quota. During the six 
years of C. M. T. camps, enrollment 
campaigns in the nine corps areas have 
become more and more standardized. 
Problems are slightly different in the 
wide territorial areas of the western 
corps. However, the description of an 
enrollment campaign, which follows, is 
now about the same everywhere: 


Cc. M. T. C. ENROLLMENT CAMPAIGN 


Everyone likes to travel at the ex- 
pense of Uncle Sam. A boy living in 
San Diego, Calif., would be delighted 
to attend a C. M. T. camp at Amer- 
ican Lake, near Seattle, Wash., and 
vice versa. There are camps at these 
places, both in the IX Corps Area. 
Logically, the transportation involved 
is out of the question. Hence the reg- 
ulation that young men must attend 
the camp nearest their home, or pay 
their way to a distant camp. 

Based upon funds allotted by the 
Congress annually, a national quota of 
from 30,000 to 40,000 C. M. T. C. 
candidates is determined. Quotas are 
allotted to all corps areas upon a basis 
of population and past performance. 
Upon receipt of its quota, the respon- 
sibility for securing sufficient applica- 
tions to fill the camps is placed upon 
corps area commanders. Experience 
has shown that it is necessary to accept 
fully 25 per cent more applications than 
the quota. Applications are accepted 
in March for camps that open in 
August. Many things may happen to 
interfere with attendance. Assuming 


that the II Corps Area is assigned a 
quota of 5,000 candidates, and funds 
allotted to train these young men for 
thirty days, the corps area quota for 
accepted applications is assumed to be 
6,200. About four months before the 
opening of the camps, enrollment is de- 
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centralized and chiefs of staff of Or- 
ganized Reserve divisions are allotted 
quotas as follows: 

Chief of Staff, 77th Division, New 

York City 

Chief of Staff, 78th Division, New- 

Ee Es, a enn oknde dduka ea aaee 1,600 

Chief of Staff, 98th Division, Syra- 

es ters de wie dn anna 1,500 

Chiefs of staff are provided with the 
following personnel and supplies to 
successfully secure their quotas: 

A. Personnel.—(1) Regular Army. 

(a) All officers on Organized Re- 
serve Corps duty are placed under the 
chief of staff in whose division area 
they serve. 

(b) A C. M. T. C. officer is ap- 
pointed at all posts and stations, to 
assist the chief of staff in his area, in 
addition to his other duties. 

(c) Professors of military science 
and tactics are sent literature regard- 
ing the camps, and directed to assist 
young men in their institutions who 
wish to enroll. 

(d) Officers and sergeants on recruit- 
ing duty are directed to assist in the 
enrollment campaign, with defined lim- 
itations to their activities. 

(2) Military Training Camps Asso- 
ciation. The organization of the Mili- 
tary Training Camps Association with 
a corps area and state civilian aide to 
the Secretary of War, and a county 
chairman in every county in the corps 
area, is recognized as the “field force,” 
and its organization is published in a 
corps area special order. 

(3) All Reserve officers residing in 
the corps area are circularized, invited 
to assist locally, and their replies are 
forwarded to chiefs of staff concerned. 

(4) Lists, by counties, of former 
candidates are provided chiefs of staff 
with the records made by the young 
men in camp. 


3,100 


Sl td 

(5) A list of Medical Reserve Officer 
who volunteer to give, without charge 
the required physical examinatioy and 
the inoculation and vaccination, 
furnished chiefs of staff. 

B. Publicity. 

(1) Press. Regular releases ane 
mailed by the C. M. T. C. Officer at 
the headquarters of the II Corps Any 
to all newspapers in New York, New 
Jersey and Delaware, giving petie 
odically the news of the coming camps, 
Special releases are also sent from tine 
to time to chiefs of staff for use by 
their county chairmen, with blank 
spaces for local names. 

(2) To secure 6,200 applications, «- 
perience has shown that it is necessary 
to print and distribute about 90,00 
folders of information. This printed 
matter is prepared with a view to a- 
swering any question of parents « 
candidate regarding attendance at any 
camp. Twenty thousand 
similarly distributed, appear in street 
cars, shop windows and elsewhere. 

(3) Motion Pictures. There ar 
motion picture reels of Plattsburg and 
other C. M. T. camps. These reels 
with three-minute trailers taken from 
them and attached to news weeklies 
provide excellent publicity. 

(4) Radio. The corps area com 
mander annually broadcasts, over tle 
net of one of the New York stations 
the formal announcement of tl 
opening campaign. Thereafter chiel 
of staff arrange for local broadcasting 

(5) Speakers. A systematic eff 
is made by each chief of staff, throu! 
his county chairman, to provide spest 
ers at an assembly in every high schoe 
and private boys’ school in his divs 
area. ‘ 

C. Funds.—Limited funds are 8v#* 


18 algy 
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= 
bhle to provide the necessary addi- 
ional clerical assistance and mileage 

» chiefs of staff. A large part of the 

onsiderable effort that is necessary for 

. successful campaign, however, is en- 
irelV voluntary, and is done by Re- 
™ oficers and civilians, because 
hev believe in the C. M. T. C. move- 
nent and consider it a patriotic duty 

o support it. 

In New York State, Senator James 

Vadsworth and Congressman Hamil- 

on Fish are active county chairmen. 

hey are examples of the type of men 
ho assist in this work. 

D. General—As the II Corps Area 
nander is charged by the War De- 
ent with enrolling 5,000 young 

n, the responsibility cannot be dele- 
| to chiefs of staff. Therefore cen- 

control rests at corps area 

rters in the hands of the com- 

ling general, represented by the 
rea C. M. T. C. officer. Funds 
ndled by the C. M. T. C. officer, 
r candidates are circularized, ap- 
are passed upon and finally 
leclined at 


corps area 


THE CAMPS 


i the office of corps area C. M. T. C. 


matters pertaining to per- 


publicity, and supply for the 


lIment campaign are centralized. 
reports are sent, through chiefs 
to county chairmen, relative to 

' the campaign. In brief, 
pon the Regular Army organization 
‘the IT Corps Area is superimposed 
ivilian organization with con- 

ized in the hands of the 
commander, and operation 
ized through chiefs of staff 
reserve divisions to the 


BS decentral 


Tganizer 


various counties of the states compris- 
ing the corps area. 

Army Regulations 350-2200 and an 
annual War Department training direc- 
tive cover, in general, questions of per- 
sonnel, training and supply for all 
C. M. T. camps. Their actual conduct 
is placed in the hands of the corps area 
commanders, who decide where and 
when the camps will be held, their 
number and type. When one considers 
the complexity of the mission of that 
part of the Regular Army stationed in 
the United States since the war, the 
duties officers and men have been called 
upon to perform in their work with 
National Guard, Organized Reserves, 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and 
Citizens Military Training Camps, it is 
not surprising that a mass of printed 
and mimeographed regulations of all 
kinds has flowed from the War De- 
partment. Nor is it surprising that, in 
some of the early C. M. T. camps, 
young men reporting were treated as 
recruits. 

A corps area training circular, issued 
annually, publishes the mission of all 
corps area camps and designates the 
various camp commanders. It 
vides for discipline, camp organization, 
training, messes, care of government 
property, and administration and sup- 
ply. 


pro- 


Before arrival at camp, property 
to be used by candidates is issued in 
bulk to company commanders, and 
organization equipment is distributed 
to tents. A system of processing is 
worked out so that, at Plattsburg for 
instance, as many as 1,800 candidates 
have in one day been physically ex- 
amined and received their equipment 
and clothing, properly fitted. 

Training usually begins the second 
day of camp with the manual of arms 


and close order drills. Morning hours 
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are given over to training and, as a 
general rule, the afternoon to organized 
recreation. Two sample days’ work, 
from the 1927 basic course at Platts- 
burg Barracks, are as follows: 7:30- 
8:15 a.m., preliminary rifle instruction; 
8:25-9:10 am., preliminary rifle in- 
struction; 9:20-9:40 a.m., calisthenics; 
9:50-10:35 a.m., infantry drill; 10:45- 
11:30 a.m., preliminary rifle instruc- 
tion; 11:30-1:00 p.m., lunch period; 
1:00-4:00 p.m., recreation and athlet- 
ics, followed by a.regimental parade. 

Another day: 7:30-8:15 a.m., infan- 
try drill; 8:25-9:10 a.m., citizenship; 
9:20-9:40 a.m., calisthenics; 9:45-10:30 
a.m., hygiene; 10:45-11:30 a.m., tac- 
tics; 11:30-1:00 p.m., lunch period; 
1:00-4:00 p.m., target practice. 

While evenings are always free, there 
is usually some form of entertainment 
or moving picture show. A fairly com- 
plete course of target practice, with 
service ammunition for all arms, and 
an overnight march and field exercise 
are features of all camps. Infantry, 
cavalry, field artillery, coast artillery 
and signal corps training are provided 
in all, or practically all, corps areas. 
In the II Corps Area, at the close of 
the camps in 1926, over a thousand 
letters were sent to the corps area com- 
mander by parents whose sons had at- 
tended a camp. There was no criti- 
cism. In general there was a refer- 
ence to the marked improvement, both 
physically and mentally, noted in their 
sons upon return from camp. Many 
writers referred to the high regard of 
their sons for the noncommissioned of- 
ficers on duty with their platoons, as 
well as to their company officers. 
There come to the camp commander 
during the thirty days of a C. M. T. 
camp all the problems and trials of 
the superintendent of a boys’ school, 


SS rrr, 

However, there comes also the compen- 
sation of seeing the amazing adapta. 
bility of the American boy to outdo, 
military training, and a knowledge of 
the marked improvement in the young 
men entrusted to the camp = 
mander’s charge. It is the Opinion of 
the writer, after a close observation 
of C. M. T. camps for the past three 
years, that the training of a Regular 
Army unit is improved, rather than r- 
tarded, by conducting a C. M. T. camp 

Candidates look up to all personnel 
of the Regular Army. This puts non- 
commissioned officers and privates on 
their mettle and raises the morale of 
any unit. For company and battalion 
officers, with units at war strength, the 
experiences gained in processing and 
initial training are distinctly impor- 
tant. C. M. T. camps are providing 
annually about 700 Reserve officers, or 
2 per cent of the total enrolled. 

Present regulations provide not only 
qualifications in the Basic, Red, White, 
and Blue Courses, but a correspondence 
course after the completion of the final 
outdoor camp, before commission. My 
observation is that the graduate of four 
C. M. T. camps is in every way up to 
the standard of the young men w! 
obtain their commissions by the R. 0) 
T. C. route. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Bearing in mind that C. M. T. camps 
were authorized by law as a compro 
mise ‘between compulsory military 
training and no training, the most in- 
portant function of C. M. T. camps 
is to keep alive the spirit of the Ne 
tional Defense Act. Young men 
their parents gain a contact with t 
Regular Army that can be gotten ™ 
no other way. In a practical schoo 
where, for thirty days of outdoor tran: 
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Den: ng, they 2 part of their govern- Finally, any war plan rests upon 
nta- sent, the n that national de- those who carry it out. Without a 
door tense requires sacrifice and effort, and sound national manhood, no war plan 
e of hat military training does not mean wij] be successful. 
ung ; Proof is indisputable that C. M. T. 
_ ractical aid to national de- camps benefit the young men who at- 
a of fense, the | ct that 35,000 selected tend them and make for a better na- 
ation young men iearn annually to fire serv- - 
shree ; , munition, to take care of them- tional manhood. In the words of 
gular elves in the field and get the fun- President Roosevelt: “The military 
% of military training, is the tent, where boys sleep side by side, 
vortant function of the will rank next to the public school, 
among the great agents of democracy.” 








1928 R. O. T. C. Camp Will 


Accommodate 7,200 


HE War Department has authorized facilities for 
training 7,200 students in summer camps this 
year. The attendance last year was 6,832. 


lhe allotments to the Corps Areas are: 
Corps Area Headquarters Allotment 
I Boston, Mass 609 
II Governors Island, N. Y. 571 
Ill Baltimore, Md. 
IV Atlanta, Ga. 
V Columbus, Ohio 
VI Chicago, Ill. 
VII Omaha, Neb. 
VIII San Antonio, Tex. 
IX San Francisco, Cal. 
Hawaiian Department Honolulu, T. H. 


Of the 108,000 students enrolled in the R. O. T. C. 
those who have completed their junior year in this 
training may submit applications to attend the sum- 
mer camps. 








Public Opinion 


CapTraAin WA ter B. Crausen, M. I. D. Reserve 


Captain Clausen, who has been en- 
gaged for twenty years in activities 
directly relating to public opinion, is a 
press association editor. He has ac- 
complished many missions of varied 
character in development of public 
opinion. He will discuss his present sub- 
ject in a series of three short articles, 
of which this is the first—Eprror. 


UBLIC opinion is one of the major 

influences that guide the human 
society. It is the motive power of 
civilization, the greatest potential force 
in human affairs. Too frequently it 
appears that the fuel which creates 
public opinion is confused with the 
force of public opinion. 

In its basic analysis, history is really 
the record of the fluctuations of public 
opinion. Leadership illustrates this. 
No individual becomes a leader merely 
by self appraisal. Self appraisal is an 
individual opinion. To be a leader one 
must have followers. So leadership 
depends upon the opinions of others. 
The greatest leader, altruistic or des- 
potic, became and remained a leader 
only so long as public opinion per- 
mitted it. The measure of leadership 
is the extent of collective opinion. The 
subject of public opinion is one, there- 
fore, which all who aspire to leadership 
should seek to study. 

All definitions and studies of leader- 
ship embrace understanding of men. 
Major Gen. Eli A. Helmick wrote a 
very interesting analysis of Leader- 
ship. He prefaced it with a quotation 
from Pope, “The proper study of man- 
kind is man.” General Helmick finds 
that: 
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The greatest leader the world ever 
saw was and remains the leader who 
best understood the man. As a body 
the enlisted men know the leader whey 
they .see him work, and they always 
respond to the right kind of leadership, 
Every great leader from Napoleon 
down knew how to talk to soldiers. 
No great leader ever talks over their 
heads, or under them, but to them. 
Soldiers know leaders as their proter- 
tors. 


So it is with the human society. 
Leadership requires a public opinion 
of confidence and trust in the leader 
The leader, therefore, to some degree 
must have understanding of publie 
opinion. The proper study of publie 
opinion is the people. The opinion of 
the people is based upon impressions. 
These impressions are registered from 
the information which comes to them. 
That such a study is of real value is 
indicated in the conclusion of General 


Helmick: 


Men who understand men, who sym- 
pathize with men, who have made 4 
study of their higher natures, are being 
sought out and employed by large 
business concerns for the purpose 0! 
creating a better understanding and o 
promoting cooperation and team-wort, 
because it has been demonstrated that 
without these success cannot be hoped 
for in the great constructive operation 
of today. 


Public opinion, fundamentally speak: 
ing, is based upon the thought and 
judgment common to individuals col- 
lectively. Such thought and judgment 
result from impressions created within 
the brain of the individual by the 
which he has read, heard, and se 
The memory and understanding of 
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impressions form opinions. There- 

fore at it of which the greatest number 

— s have similar impressions 

s the greatest unanimity of opin- 

on. or the greatest degree of public 
opinion. 

The impressions may be true or 

and publie opinion results ac- 

) \ study of the nature of 


- 
TaIsSe, 


rord lingly. 


impressions on the public mind leads 
to a maze of complexities. 


Efforts to 
aze closely and penetrate 
into the functions of the publie mind 
lly meet with bewilderment at the 
intricacies involved. The evidence of 
real lack of information usually gives 
rise to agra Utopian theories for 
» whole procedure of the 

functioning of the publie mind. 
The present paper is not concerned 
ith cure-alls or methods for provid- 
ng an ideal democracy in which pub- 
pinion may be clarified and become 
It is merely an estimate 
‘the situation as it exists. Such an 
nate should be helpful in the study 
of leadership and aid in providing for 
a better understanding on the part of 
people of National Defense. 
No two individuals are alike. 
may be twins, 


Ww this m 


intelligent. 


Some 
almost precisely the 
same, yet there is to be found some 
minor differences. Others—well, we 
know the extremes to which the human 
race goes. So, too, is it true that indi- 
viduals do not read, hear, or see things 
alike. Experience, knowledge, cus- 
toms, habits, and a vast array of such 
influences are in the path between the 
eyes and ears and the resultant mental 
impressions. 

Men command fewer words than 
‘ley have ideas to express. The read- 
ers in a collective sense rarely, if ever, 
dtain the idea the writer has in mind 


Irom 


m the words he uses to convey the 


thought. The best the writer or 
speaker can do is to express his 
thoughts as clearly and simply as he 
can. Millions who contribute to public 
opinion can hardly read at all. Other 
millions read but cannot fully under- 
stand the import of the words. Of 
those who can read and comprehend in 
a general or perhaps an intelligent 
sense, few have time to read as much 
as they should in order to contribute 
to an intelligent public opinion. There- 
fore a large share of public opinion 
is constructed upon the imagination. 
That is why obvious necessary changes 
which an intelligent public opinion 
would be prompt in bringing about are 
slow to materialize. 

The individual must be interested in 
a matter before he begins to absorb 
information sufficient to create an un- 
derstanding. Understanding is like 
mathematics. It is built up slowly on 
a firm foundation. When we speak of 
understanding dawning suddenly, it is 
in reality not a sudden acquisition; it 
is no more sudden than the dawning 
of a solution to algebra is a sudden 
acquisition to the youthful student. A 
great deal of background was neces- 
sary. 

Possession is one of the most direct 
stimulants to interest and understand- 
ing. The man who buys an automo- 
bile becomes interested in mechanics. 
The man who invests five dollars a 
month in a public service corporation 
bond becomes interested in public 
utilities, legislation, and polities. Per- 
sonal interests, too, form barriers to 
the true understanding of those things 
which conflict with personal interests. 
Prejudices are erected against potenti- 
alities of harmful effect. Selfishness 
prevents true understanding. That is 
why individuals differ mentally. 
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Individuals live in small circles, in- 
finitesimally small compared with the 
range of their opinions. The man from 
farm life is lost in the city, and the 
city man is just as ignorant of the 
ways of agriculture. The average man 
knows as little about golf as the pro- 
fessional golfer knows about plastering 
or plumbing. The clerk or accountant 
knows as little about machinery of a 
modern factory as the operators of 
that machinery know about typewrit- 
ing or bookkeeping. 

Most people know not much more 
about the Army, its purpose, organiza- 
tion, and part in the national defense, 
than they do about each other’s spe- 
cialties. Too much stress must not be 
placed on the spread of effective 
knowledge on military affairs by the 
World War. Those who were twelve 
years old in 1918 are twenty-two years 
old today. We have more than 20,- 
000,000 people of age today who were 
not of age when the World War was in 
progress. 

The individual naturally interprets 
everything that comes to him through 
his eyes and ears by his own in- 
dividual standards. His individual 
standards are based upon previous in- 
terpretation of the same or similar 
subjects. An interesting analysis of 
such interpretation is given by John 
Dewey, noted psychologist. He uses 
as an illustration the word metal. The 
layman would define metal as some- 
thing with “smoothness, hardness, 
glossiness, heavy weight, for its size, 
serviceable properties of capacity for 
being hammered and pulled without 
breaking, of being softened by heat 
and hardened by cold, of retaining 
shape and form given, of resistance to 
pressure and decay.” The chemist 
would say, “No! No! you are all wrong. 


a 


A metal is any chemical element tha: 
enters into combination with oxyge, 
so as to form a base.” They are both 
right. It all depends upon the point 
of view. Yet neither forms the same 
opinion as the other. The words of 
the chemist have the form of a sort of 
gaseous or liquid definition, and woul 
mean little or nothing to the man who 
knew nothing about chemistry. Tie 
words of the average man are just as 
gaseous, and reveal ignorance to the 
chemist. Yet the chemist is wrong if 
he does not make himself understood, 
A person who talks to the public must 
not talk to himself. He must tak 
within the comprehension of his audi- 
ence. 

In the dissemination of information 
and knowledge to develop understand- 
ing and affect public opinion, the ex- 
pert must stop to consider the compre- 
hension of the public. He must think 
of those thousands and millions who 
will read the information. Simplicity 
and brevity are necessary to make the 
subject understandable, so that it may 
then be interesting. The language 
must be that of the public. When an 
Army officer, for instance, talks about 
discipline he is referring to an attitude 
characterized by willing and cheerful 
obedience to orders, by a scrupulous 
conformity to standardized procedur 


and by unremitting effort in the appro- 


priate sphere of initiative, evidence: 


in part by smartness of appearance 


n 


and action, by cleanliness of persol 


and neatness of dress, and by respect 
for superiors. When Mr. Average 


Reader or Mrs. Average Hearer ab- 
sorbs the word “discipline,” the ™™° 
reverts to the woodshed. 
understood, the Army officer must & 
plain in the public’s words any ™!" 
tary terms or thoughts that he uses. 


So, to be 
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‘ion center of the human 
cale of value. Impres- 
‘hed therein. An impres- 
nizes with previous 
not only higher in the 
but reinforces the pre- 
ons. Thus, when more 
ter on the same subject, 
reement of opinion increases. 
is the most effective means 
an understanding. 
who has been in action 

t reinforcements Mean, 
n is based upon the impression 
by the association center. 
reimpressed most fre- 
without challenge becomes 
teason uses these impres- 
basic principles in the develop- 
Thus, the more the 
ids, hears and sees of cer- 
s and facets, the more the im- 
ns strengthen and become clear; 


ypinion. 


nd, when we consider many individ- 
the more stabilized does public 
pinion become on the subject to which 


he truths 


and facts refer. 

So far I have tried to present a con- 
ption of publie opinion, by analysis. 
very idual is dependent upon 
iblie opinion, but it is like the de- 
ndence of life upon the human body 
eople understand but little 
t and take things for granted. 


nw + 
iy 


ppro- 


enced 


The Army officer is a_ specially 
trained man. His duty as a leader 
requires better understanding of public 
opinion than many other people need. 
There is a twofold advantage in the 
study of public opinion. One is to get 
better understanding of it as a basis 
for leadership; the other is a better 
understanding of it as a basis for 
preservation of national defense. 

The thing that is not inspected is 
soon neglected. Our history has shown 
rapid neglect and deterioration of na- 
tional defense after every war. This 
is the critical time, for usually such 
neglect finds rapid deterioration set- 
ting in about a decade after a major 
war. So the officer, intrusted as he is 
with a share in plans for national de- 
fense, must help to provide inspection 
by the public. In other words, he has 
a mission to let the public know what 
the Army is, what it is for, and what it 
is doing. That the public may know, 
information must be disseminated in a 
form that the public can understand. 

In this paper I have tried to place 
a foundation by providing an evalua- 
tion of public opinion. Continuance 
of the study in forthcoming numbers 
of the Inrantry JourNaL will take up 
responsibilities and methods for the 
encouraging and developing of a favor- 
able public opinion. 














The Mule Must Go 


Captain C. L. Extis, Infantry! 


HE PROGRESS of civilization 

may be traced by its transporta- 
tion. If we believe in evolution, our 
ancestors crawled on the ground on all 
fours. If we do not believe in evolu- 
tion, they crawled on the ground on all 
two just as we do today, and that is the 
only means of transportation today for 
the least civilized human. However, 
as we go on up the scale of civilization 
we find man first making use of water 
on which to float a raft or log that 
would carry him, then taming animals 
on which he might ride. Later he used 
sails, then heat (steam and internal 
combustion engines) for the propulsion 
of the boat. On land he used the wheel 
and axle, which he caused the animal 
to haul. 

We next find canals and steam rail- 
roads forming a network over the whole 
country, and with the advent of good 
roads and the gasoline engine we have 
automobile transportation. 

Lastly, we have the airplane as our 
latest step in transportation. But who 
can say that it is our last, for with the 
possibility of utilizing the energy with- 
in the atom what may our next step be? 

Thus we see the never-ending circle. 
As civilization improves, so does its 
transportation; and the transportation 
in turn advances civilization by facili- 
tating exchange of ideas and distribu- 
tion and exchange of the various forms 
of wealth. 

This discussion is not by any manner 
of means an introduction to a history 
of transportation, but is by way of con- 


necting it up with what the writer be. 
lieves to be a lack of progress with one 
of civilization’s most valuable allies— 
the Army. 

Up to the time of the World War we 
were, with the exception of a few ex. 
periments, using the same kind of 
transportation that Napoleon used. It 
worked very well for Washington and 
in the Civil War, but it seemed out of 
place alongside of the finest rifle and 
other equipment in the world. As used 
here, the term “transportation” means 
the mule and the escort wagon. 

There are many who today do not 
believe that the mule and wheeled 
transportation can be improved upon 
for our use—but one always finds pro- 
fessional obstructionists who are un- 
doubtedly valuable as balance wheels. 
There were many die-hards who could 
see no reason for discarding the mu- 
zle-loading rifle; they believed it would 
be hard to get cartridges for breech 
loaders, while powder and lead would 
always be handy. Fulton’s Folly isstill 
going strong, and so is the “crazy” (”) 
Wright brothers’ effort, the flying ms- 
chine. 

One hears such remarks as “they ar 
not yet practical,” “only an exper 
ment,” “wait ’til they are perfected, 
and the like. Be it known here that 
there is no perfection in the automobile 
industry. Perfection is an ideal to 
reach which we are ever striving but 
never expect to accomplish. = 

Who in the name of creation 1s gol” 
to remove army automotive transpor' 
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——— 
on from the status of experimental to 
ical. if we do not? 
may ask, would have hap- 
sened to the automobile industry if, 
aati vears ago, everyone had said: 
ve will wait until it is perfected”? 

It was faith, courage of conviction, 
‘hat caused the public to buy automo- 
piles that were little better than toys 
nd permitted the manufacturers to 
I ye from the swaddling clothes of in- 
fanevy to a rollicking adolescence an 
industry which today anyone will ad- 

t is quite necessary to our existence. 

[wenty years ago, when we went out 
for a ride, we did not know whether 
wed come back under our own power 
Today we never consider 
are going to get back or 

We treat the automobile as if it 
ere as reliable as walking. But any 
tomotive engineer will tell you that 
tomobiles are a long way from per- 


ction 


¢t 
or ne 


whether we 


We in the Infantry are interested in 
transportation primarily for the move- 
ment of our supplies, ammunition, and 

on; and, if we think in terms of the 
next war and to not forget the last one, 

the transportation of personnel. 

Given provisions and ammunition, an 
my may slow up from fatigue and 
sickness, but still keep on another foot 
ad fire another shot. Take away its 
supplies, ammunition, and food, and it 

| stop abruptly. It is no more nor 

‘ true today than it was in Napo- 
eon's time that an army marches on 


rt 
slomac! 


It is usually impossible and some- 


time 
AUCS 


undesirable to take animal- 
‘awn, wheeled transportation up be- 
hind the front lines. Before the war 
‘is did not concern us so much be- 


duse we could usually “tote” what we 
needed. 


Today, with the possibility of the 
semiautomatic rifle for every Dough- 
boy, as well as machine gun (both .30 
and .50 caliber), automatic rifle, 37- 
mm. and trench mortar ammunition, 
not to mention grenades, pyrotechnics, 
food and water, some kind of reliable 
transportation is necessary. It is very 
difficult to get an escort wagon over 
shell-torn terrain in the daytime under 
even the most favorable circumstances. 
But add to this low-flying airplanes, 
long-range shell fire and bombs, and it 
begins to look like quite a problem. 
Add darkness, and it is a real feat. 

Supplies in stabilized warfare are a 
serious problem. But how much more 
so are they in a war of movement such 
as we visualize? Then, animal-drawn 
transportation would tie us pretty 
closely to the 8. O. S. 

Let’s think about the semi-armored 
tractor and see if it can handle the job 
any better than the mule and wagon. 

First off, let’s admit that tractors and 
trucks are not perfect, that they will 
not run themselves, and that we may 
expect some casualties which will not 
come from shell fire. 

Tractors can be produced in quantity 
in factories. Mules cannot. 

The tractor can be taken care of and 
driven by one man. 
mules. 


So can the four 


The tractor occupies less road space 
and hauls a larger load than mules. 

When the tractor is idle it requires 
little if any care. The mules require 
the same amount of care and practi- 
cally the same amount of food all of 
the time. 

Tractors can and do work twenty- 
four hours per day. Mules cannot. 

Ground pressure per square inch of 
the tractor for traveling over swamps, 
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snow, and sand is considerably less 
than that of the mule. 

If the tractor is armored, it or its 
driver is not bothered much by ma- 
chine gun fire, small shell fragments, or 
gas. The mule is. 

The tractor will not scare or run 
away under shell fire. Shell holes and 
trenches make little difficulty for the 
tractor. To the mule with wagons such 
terrain is almost impassable. 

The tractor cannot swim or go over 
narrow paths on mountains. The mule 
can do both. However, do we do either 
with transportation? In this connec- 
tion, why retard all transportation for 
the occasional use of the pack mule? 
Better to treat this as we do the pon- 
toon bridges. 

If a mule has a leg shot off, his use- 
fulness is gone. Not so with the trac- 
tor. It may have a wheel or a track 
shot off, but you may use the rest of 
the tractor by replacing such part from 
another salvaged machine. 

The tractor is noisy. The mule is 
not, very. However, all war is apt to 
be noisy. 

Tractors need repair shops, gasoline, 
oil and water. Mules need stables, oats, 
hay, water and, what compares with 
the repair shop, the veterinary hospital. 
The time-worn theory that the mule 
can forage off the country has long been 
exploded. 

The mule must rest every day. The 
tractor need not. 

Almost anyone can take care of and 
drive a mule, so that there should be 
little difficulty in getting personnel to 
handle mule transportation. This is 
not true of the tractor. Usually it is 
made as nearly foolproof as possible, 
but a man must have some training to 
get the maximum from a tractor. How- 


ever, with automobiles and trucks , 
common as they are today, there shouij 
be no difficulty in getting drivers yj) 
some training. . 

The tractor loaded or in draft cay 
easily average 5 miles per hour am 
favorable terrain. The mule, over the 
same terrain, will do well to make 3 
miles. 

The original cost of the tractor may 
be somewhat greater than that of the 
four mules, harness, and so on: by 
considering the number of working 
hours per day, the tractor will give 
more cargo miles per dollar than the 
mules, and longer life, which, in the 
end, determines the cost. 

The writer has discussed transporta- 
tion with many officers in the Infantry 
and invariably they hark back to th 
6-ton Special tractor or the Renault 
type light tank (some also erroneously 
call them Whippets), always pointing 
out what a poor contraption it is. Let's 
all admit it together—it isn’t worth « 
“hoot”—and then forget it, for it has 
little if any bearing on the subject un- 
der discussion. In passing, however, ' 
may be said it was the best we had at 
the time. It was made as nearly like 
the French Renault as possible, becaus 
the French had had great success with 
their light tank. It was war-time con- 
struction, poorly assembled by unskilled 
labor, so we can in no sense hold it up 
as something to shoot at any more than 
we can Henry Ford’s, Elwood Haynes 
or R. E. Olds’ first attempts at the au- 
tomobile. The 6-ton tank is more than 
twelve years old now, and the design 0 
the motor clutches and transmission 
was ten years old when it was Ur 
built. 

Many attempts have been made to 
apply commercial tractors to our use 
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desirable, so that in time 

: iction in the factories may 

inereased and we may have avail- 

supply of transportation. 

e publie puts its vehicles to 

ferent uses than we do. 

ses seldom exceed plow- 

- tractors. Therefore it is 

and only a makeshift 

depend on commercial 

What we need is a reliable 

ed for our use, and that 

en we can put on it the type 

we want and call it a tank, 

or whatever we like. 

» it is interesting to note 

of the tanks developed 

r which did not incorpo- 

¢ wheel idea were successful. 

in be no argument between 

the heavy tank any more 

n be between the 75-mm. 

12-inch gun. Each has its 

it there are infinitely more 

for the lighter vehicle. There 

n be a place for the in-between, 
mpromise machine. 

The practice in the past has been to 

id a complete vehicle for one pur- 

What is the use of spending 

in discussing the height of the 

a tank or the position of the 

when the vehicle will not run 

f ? Let’s have a good reli- 


tisfactorilv f 


ble chassis first before we think of the 


en different uses we may make of it 


} 


Where will this matériel fit into our 


present scheme? 


let’s organize into three-com- 
ny battalions, the first company to 
tank company, the second a trac- 
y, and the third a mainte- 
mpany. Let’s assign one such 
lion to each Infantry regiment. 


Let the maintenance company take over 
the supply job for the regiment as well 
as give it enough wheeled transporta- 
tion to move the regiment by truck on 
the road. 

Thus we would have a tank company 
with which to maneuver, and a tractor 
company for cross-country hauling 
and as an auxiliary to the wheeled 
transportation. 

Another scheme that presents itself 
is to replace each of the machine gun 
companies with a tank company and 
replace the supply company with a 
maintenance company equipped with 
tractors, trailers, and trucks. 

Thus by giving each tank company 
its component share of the 37-mm., 
machine guns (both .30 and .50 cal- 
iber), and accompanying guns, we 


would provide at once for the trans- 
portation of these guns. 


While the 
tank is primarily an offensive weapon 
we could consider it as a movable “pill 
box” from which the guns might be re- 
moved and fought on foot. 

All of this may sound radical and 
visionary, yet it is something to con- 
sider, and who knows but what we 
may yet be forced to reorganize the In- 
fantry regiment around the weapons 
instead of organizing the weapons 
around the regiment. 

Of course all of this would mean 
larger classes at the Tank School where 
one may get a very good practical 
knowledge of automotive work without 
becoming a mechanical engineer. The 
courses might have to be rearranged 
slightly to conform to one of these 
schemes or a similar one. However, 
in the end we would have a group of 
officers who, though not automotive ex- 
perts, would have enough knowledge of 
transportation to use it intelligently, 
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to maintain it properly, and, last but 
not least, to be able to tell the engineer 
in his own language what the using 
service needs and why. 

We are one of the great nations of the 
world. We have mechanical and per- 
sonnel facilities never before equalled. 
We are a wealthy nation. Yet we are 


not taking advantage of our opporty- 
nities. We are face to face with ney 
situation. We must think in ters ,; 
the next war. We must discard th 
transportation of Hannibal, Alexander 
the Great, and Washington, together 
with the spear and the muzzle loader 
The Mule Must Go. 
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Extracts from General Anthony 
Wayne's Order Books 


CapTAIN Stuart R. 


EW MEN in the course of their 
I lives have rendered greater serv- 
- to their country than Major Gen. 
Anthony Wayne. Foremost among his 
reat deeds is the conquest of the 
Northwest Territory, which stands out 
most brilliant accomplishment. 

e winning of this empire is a stirring 
story of perseverance and indomitable 
courage in the face of enormous diffi- 
ulties and dangers. 

The Northwest Territory lay to the 
west and northwest of the Ohio River, 
nd in 1792 was a howling wilderness, 
strongly held by the Indians. Shortly 
iter the Revolution our frontiersmen 
began to seek homes in this rich area, 
much to the anger and disgust of the 
Indians and British fur traders. The 
British officials still held their fortified 
posts here in defiance of the Peace 
1783. In 1787 Congress 
organized this immense empire as the 
Northwest Territory with Gen. Arthur 
St. Clair as governor. 

St. Clair arrived at Marietta, Ohio, 
in July, 1788, and found the territory 
sourged by savage war bands of In- 
lians, who were constantly egged on 
by the British. In the period 1783- 
19 more than 1,500 settlers were 
‘lled in Kentueky alone. The wide- 
spread devastation on the frontier 
‘oreed Washington to send an expedi- 
‘on under General Harmer into the 
. lian country to protect the settlers. 
“<tmher's iorce consisted of 320 Regu- 
ts and 1453 Militia. After burning 


Treaty of 


CarsweLL, Infantry 


a few Indian villages at what is now 
Fort Wayne, October, 1790, the force 
was surprised and badly defeated by 
the Indians, with a loss of 214 killed 
and wounded. 

A second expedition against the In- 
dians was organized under the com- 
mand of St. Clair. This force con- 
sisted of about 1,400 men, was poorly 
equipped and consisted of the riffraff 
of the eastern towns. In addition it 
was enlisted for only six months. On 
November 4, 1791, St. Clair’s army was 
encamped where Recovery, Ohio, now 
stands. At daylight the Indians sud- 
denly struck the camp, and by 9:30 
a. m. the army was in paniestricken 
flight, losing 630 men killed, and of the 
survivors “scarcely fifty were unhurt.” 

The rout of St. Clair’s army was the 
most disastrous defeat that the white 
men had sustained at the hands of the 
Indians since the time of Braddock. 
The news created consternation and 
dismay throughout the country. On 
the other hand, joy and exultation 
reigned among the British and their 
savage allies, who were now convinced 
that our further progress west of the 
Ohio was definitely checked. Sum- 
moning all the strength of his govern- 
ment, Washington overcame the cries 
of the pacifists and determined on 
another expedition. The Army was 
increased to five regiments of infan- 
try, and Washington, in April, 1792, 
appointed Anthony Wayne to com- 
mand it. 
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Extracts from Wayne’s Order Books 





Late in May, 1792, Wayne took 
command of the few troops in Phila- 
delphia. By the end of June he arrived 
at Pittsburg, where he began the work 
of training and disciplining both offi- 
cers and men. This proved a most 
strenuous task and took the better part 
of the next two years to accomplish. 
Nearly all of the best and most experi- 
enced officers and noncommissioned 
officers had been killed under Harmer 
and St. Clair; consequently Wayne had 
practically to train his army single- 
handed. The officers were as ignorant 
and untrained as the men they com- 
manded and had little heart for the 
approaching campaign. The “recruits 
were gathered by sweeping the streets 
and prisons of the eastern cities of 
their beggars, tramps, and criminals. 
When they learned that they were 
destined to fight Indians their hearts 
melted, and they deserted in squads, 
but by degrees the number corralled at 
Pittsburg grew until there were enough 
to organize a first sub-legion.” 

General Wayne’s Order Books, 
which are now in the Military Acad- 
emy Library, give a very vivid picture 
of the trials which beset Wayne in his 
various camps from Pittsburg to Cin- 
cinnati. The recruits he received were 
mainly a rough, lawless element who 
had not the slightest notion of what the 
word “discipline” meant. Yet, during 
the fall and winter of 1792, Wayne by 
his untiring efforts managed to infuse 
into this motley crowd some of his own 
great spirit. General Wayne’s daily 
orders show us in detail the great task 
he had to face. Desertion, lack of 
spirit, ignorance, and inefficiency all 
had to be met and overcome. 

Many of these orders are, individu- 
ally, of great interest to us of today, 
as they give a close up picture of the 


Ct eal 
life and conditions in our Army of thy 
period. They seem now very odd with 
their quaint expressions and que 
methods of spelling and Punctuation 
For this article some of the most jnice 


esting of these orders of “Mad bo. 
thony’s” have been selected to sho, 
methods of discipline and training they 
in vogue. The orders that follow haye 
been copied verbatim from the orizing) 
pen and ink manuscript. 
In May, 1792, General Wayne ». 
rived in Philadelphia and he immedi. 
ately convened a court martial to try 
some deserters. On May 26 he pub 
lished the following order: . 


Philadelphia, 26th May, 1792 


General Orders. 

At a General Court Martial held the 
25th of May 1792 whereof Captain 
Mills is president, James Lewis was 
tried, charged with deserting on the 4th 
May 1792. ... 

The Court are of Opinion that James 
Lewis is Guilty of a break of Article 
Ist, Section 6th of the rules and articles 
of war; and sentence him to receive 
one hundred lashes on his bare back 
and be drum’d out of the army with 
an halter round his neck. . . . At the 
Same Court Martial was tried Charles 
Bailey, charged with deserting on the 
10th May 1792. The Court are of 
opinion that Charles Bailey is Guilty 
of a break of Article 1st, Section 6ti 
of the rules and Articles of War; and 
sentence him to receive one hundred 
lashes on his naked back, and be 
drum’d out of the army with a halter 
round his neck. - 

The Commander in Chief of te 
Legion of the United States contr 
the foregoing Sentences of the General 
Court Martial, and orders that the a 
punishment directed: to be inflicted On 
James Lewis, and the first part ol te 
sentence ordered to be inflicted upot 
Charles Bailey, take place on heat 
rade at Spring Garden on te = 
Instant at 8 oclock in front 0! * 
Troops, who will be Paraded for te 
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weqsion: The last part of the Sentence 
i, Charles Bailey is Remitted and 
be is to join his Corps. 
“The Court Martial whereof Capt. 
\ills is President is dissolved. | 
" By order of the Commander in chief. 
| Henry DeButts 
Aid de Camp. 


By July 3 General Wayne had ar- 
oad at Pittsburg, and his first order 
there gives a glimpse of the condition 
‘the army and how it proposed to 
celebrate the 4th of July. 


Head Quarters 
Pittsburg 3rd July 1792. 
General Orders. 

Captain Hughes will cause all the 
regular troops, as well those of the 
Garrison as the detachments now at 
this place, to parade in front of Fort 
Fayette, at eight oclock tomorrow 
morning, with their arms accoutre- 

ts and clothing in the most. Sol- 
dierly condition— 

Major Craig will furnish 24 rounds 
of blank cartridges pr. man upon a 
Return signed by Captain Hughes, for 
the purpose of celebrating the Seven- 
teenth Anniversary of the Independence 
ithe United States of America— 

Capt. Hughes will please to consult 
with the Commanding Officer of the 
Militia and make the necessary ar- 
rangements— : 

General Wayne is confident, that the 
most perfect harmony and good order 
will be preserved by the Troops, upon 
this great and joyful commemoration; 
« the brightest ornament in the Char- 
ter of a Soldier, is that of acting well 
the part of a Citizen— 

The Contractors will Issue a double 

owance of spirits to the Troops 


“ere upon the return of Captain 
ughes 


An interesting court martial case 
‘omes to light in the trial of Captain 
= ° 
“taylor which must have been typical 


{ nis pe riod. 


Headquarters 
Pittsburg, 4th July 1792. 
General Orders 


At a General Court Martial held at 
Fort Washington (Cincinnati) on the 
7th March 1792 by Order of Lieut. 
Col. Comm [andant], Wilkinson for 
the trail of Captain Joseph Shaylor 
(whereof Major David Zeiglar was 
president) . 

“Charged with absenting himself on 
the 11th of February last from an im- 
portant Post committed to his com- 
mand, and for a shameful violation of 
Military Propriety in taking along 
with him a number of the Officers and 
thereby immintently [?] hazarding the 
safety of the Garrison; for suffering 
himself to be surprised on the same 
day, and routed by a party of savages 
not exceeding half his number for a 
breach of orders, and for an uncandid 
Report to the Lieut. Col. Commandant 
Wilkinson of the foregoing transac- 
tions” — 

March 11th the Court met pursuant 
to adjournment, and on due considera- 
tion find Captain Shaylor not guilty 
of the 1st charge; on the second 
charge, altho the court have acquitted 
Capt. Shaylor of the Ist charge, viz, 
leaving his Post—yet they find him 
guilty of a breach of Military pro- 
priety, in taking a majority of the 
Officers out of the Garrison, and no 
reason offered the Court for so doing; 
of the 3d charge the Court are of opin- 
ion he did suffer himself to be sur- 
prised, but acquit him of being routed 
by a party not exceeding half his num- 
ber; on the 4th charge they find him 
not guilty; of the 5th and last Guilty; 
being breaches of Sect. 18th Article 5th 
of the Rules and Articles of war; and 
sentence him to be reprimanded by the 
secretary of War. 

The Commander in Chief, Maj. Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne, after having 
carefully examined and maturely con- 
sidered the charges and evidence pro- 
duced on the aforesaid trial, disap- 
proves the sentence of the Court Mar- 
tial; But in consideration of the former 
meritorious services of Capt. Shaylor, 
and the distress and anxiety of mind 
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he must have experienced upon the late 
unfortunate occasion, the Commander 
in Chief orders that Capt. Shaylor be 
liberated from his arrest and return to 
the command of his Company. 

By order of the Commander in Chief. 

Henry DeButts 
Aid de Camp 


Of significant interest is the order 
General Wayne issued on July 11, 
1792, concerning the equipment of 
Captain Faulkner’s company of rifle- 
men. This company was to draw “95 
complete suits of Rifle Uniforms, to- 
gether with 95 Rifles, and an equal 
number of pouches and horns, Spears, 
Tomahawks, scalping knives, canteens 
and knapsacks, with 15 tents. . . .” 
It is apparent that General Wayne did 
not intend that the Indians should have 
a monopoly of the scalping industry. 

The slipshod and slovenly methods 
of performing duties and drills in the 
camp quickly drew the condemnation 
of Wayne, and he immediately de- 
manded that military duties should be 
carried out in proper manner. As a 
result he issued the following order: 


Headquarters 
Pittsburg, 21st July, 1792. 
General Orders. 

The Commander in Chief will no 
longer permit the disorderly and unsol- 
dierly conduct of firing off Rifles. Mus- 
kets and Pistols in Camp, at the same 
time it is his wish, that the Troops 
should at stated days and hours be 
practiced in firing at marks, and in 
Marching and Manoeuvering with the 
utmost celebrity, and in the manner 
best adapted to the nature of the serv- 
ice, for which they are at present 

_ designed— 

Every fair day until further orders, 
Major Clark will cause all the Riflemen 
(not on duty) to practice in firing at 
marks, between the hours 11 and 12 in 
the morning at some convenient place. 

Major Ashton will cause the detach- 
ment under his command to Manoeuvre 


i 


one hour or two every fair mon 
using wooden snappers—which gy. ; 
be replaced with flints, before the 
troops are dismissed from parade. 
Lieut. Miss Campbell will manoos. 
vre the cavalry for an hour every ¢| _ 
morning; and occasionally teach ;| . 
to swim. The arms and Accuytre. 
ments of every species of Troops, ; 
at all times be in the most perfect an 
soldierly order; and ready for acti y: | 
a moments warning; this to be consid. 
ered as a standing General Orde 
Major Craig will call upon Major As). 
ton for —men to work in the labon- 
tory (powder factory), to be taker 
from any of the Corps now in Cam) 
that are acquainted with that bus- " 
ness—Major Craig will cause 1200 tr 
blank musket cartridges to be mac 
from powder of the lowest proof, fm 
immediate practice, and he is hereby p! 
enjoined to be particularly carefu 
that the musket Cartridges for actu 
service be made from the best pro ‘ 
and finest Grain’d powder, each car- ) 
tridge to contain one ball and t 
buck shot at least—he will also caus 
a quantity to be made of the same bes 
quality of Powder to contain Nin 
Buck Shot without a ball, this busines 
to be commenced with out delay 
Henry De Butts 
Aid de Cam 


eM 


On July 24, General Wayne issu 
an order containing approval of a nun- | 
ber of court martial sentences, among 
which that of Henry Hamilto 
“Charged with Mutiny in an atte! 
on the life of Ensign Wm. Devin 
the night of 27th June, found gu 
and sentenced to suffer death.” 0 
August 2, Wayne issued the followin 
order for the execution of Hamilt 

Head Quarters 
Pittsburg 2nd Aug. 179 


was 


Orders 

The Army will parade on Saturda 
the 4th Instant, at ten oclock in ‘ 
morning in the most soldierly orcer, ' 
attend the Execution of Henry Ham 
ilton, now under sentence of Deat! 
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— 


\laior Ashton will give the necessary 
the guards, are not to be re- 


ved that Day, until after parade. 
“The prisoner is to be immediately 
sformed of his approaching fate, to 
‘he end that he may be prepared for 
hat awfull change— 
Henry De Butts 
Aid de Camp. 


By His Excelleney Anthony Wayne 


Esquire Major General and Com- 
wander in Chief of the Army of the 
United States of America— 


To Joseph Ashton Esquire Major of 
the First Sub Legion Greeting— 

Whereas Henry Hamilton a Soldier 
belonging to the first Sub Legion was 
tried by a General Court Martial held 
it Pittsburg on the 19th July 1792 
Whereof Major Joseph Ashton was 
president) for Mutiny in an attempt 
upon the life of Ensign Wm. Divan, of 
which charge he was found Guilty and 
Sentenced to Suffer Death under the 
jth Article, Section 2nd of the rules 
ind Articles of war. 

In pursuance of which sentence, and 
san Awfull example of the fatal con- 
quence attending a erime of so deep 
die, a Soldier who lifts his arm 
gainst his Officer ought not to be per- 
mitted to live— 

You will therefore on Saturday the 
ourth Instant between the hours of 11 
ind 12 Oclock A. M., cause the said 
Henry Hamilton to be hanged by the 
neck until he is dead; and for which 
this shall be your warrant.” 

Given under my hand and 
Seal at Pittsburg this 3rd day 
of August in the Year of Our 
Lord 1792. 
Witness Henry 
Aid de Camp 


DeButts— 


The above sentence, however, was 


arried out, as General Wayne par- 
oned Hamilton just before he was to 
* hung and ordered him restored to 
An unusual feature of this case 

“as that the president of the court, 


Major Ashton, was also to be the 


Xe utione ’ 


However, a week later General 
Wayne confirmed the sentence of death 
on a soldier for horse stealing and 
desertion in the following terms: 


The Commander in Chief being 
deeply impressed with the heinousness 
of the Crimes, of which the Prisoner 
was found Guilty—and being fully 
convinced that short of the most exem- 
plary punishment, can put a Stop to 
crimes of this nature, he is therefore 
determined that the sentence shall be 
carried into full and speedy execution, 
in order to produce a conviction to the 
mind of every Soldier, that Desertion 
shall no longer pass with impunity, It 
is a crime, wich at once discovers a 
base mind, and cowardly heart, nor 
ought such wretches and imposters be 
permitted, to associate or exist among 
brave and worthy Soldiers. 

The Commander in Chief therefore 
confirms the sentence ., and directs 
it to take place tomorrow morning. . . 

The whole Army will parade with 
their arms and accoutrements in the 
most Soldierly order to attend the exe- 
cution of said Hugh Laughlin, who is 
to be hanged by the neck untill he is 
dead. 


Desertion from the Army still con- 
tinued to be prevalent to an alarming 
extent, and General Wayne realized 
that the problem must be dealt with 
with an iron hand. As a result it is not 
surprising to find the following order: 


Head Quarters 
Pittsburg 5th Sep’t 1792. 
C. Sign, Maine 


General Orders 
Parole South 

At a General Court Martial begun 
the 24th August 1792 and held by ad- 
journment untill the 30th of the same 
month, both days inclusive,—whereof 
Captain John Stake was president, the 
following prisoners were tried for De- 
sertion, viz—Jacob Hollom of Captain 
Cookes Company of Riflemen charged 
with frequent Desertion, and found 
Guilty —The Court being informed 
from Good Authority that the Charac- 
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ter of the prisoner is notoriously vil- 
linous, do sentence the said Jacob Hal- 
lom to suffer Death, under the Articles 
of War respecting Desertion. 

Charles Jordan, charged with re- 
peated Desertion found Guilty and 
Sentenced to suffer Death for a re- 
peated violation of the 1st Article 6th 
Section of the rules and Articles of 
War. John Elias (alias) Elbert charged 
with repeated Desertion, The Court are 
of Opinion the prisioner should suffer 
Death, for the high Crimes of which 
he is found Guilty and do sentence him 


accordingly —Samuel Rivers (alias) 
Reid, charged with Desertion and 
found Guilty—The Court Knowing 


that the prisoner has repeatedly De- 
serted, the Service of the United States, 
and that his character is notoriously 
bad do sentence him to Suffer Death, 
under the Ist Article 6th Section of the 
rules and Articles of War.— 

George Russels (an old offender), 
brought before the same Court, and 
tried for Desertion, found Guilty and 
sentenced under the Articles of War 
relative to Desertion, to have his head 
and eye brows shaved, to be branded 
in the forehead with the Letter D; to 
receive one hundred lashes with a wired 
cat on his naked back; and to act as 


exectioner to any Criminals (that) 
may be punished with Death.— 
It is with inexpressible Anxiety, 


paine and regret that the Commander 
in Chief finds himself under the indis- 
pensable Necessity of confirming sen- 
tences of Death, Solemnly passed upon 
so many Unhappy Men, altho they 
have been found Guilty of the Henious 


Crime of Repeated Desertion, by an 
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impartial General Court Martial aj. 
the most fair, and candid hearing ad 
trail. Hig 

It therefore becomes the painful duty 
of the Commander in Chief to confirm 
the foregoing sentences of Death passed 
upon Jacob Hallom, Charles Joy 
John Elias, and Samuel Rivers . 
and the said sentence is hereby (op. 
firmed accordingly, and the Cop. 
mander in Chief orders and directs 
that the said Jacob Hallom, Charl 
Jordan, John Elias and Samuel Rivers 
be shot to Death tomorrow morning - 
between the hours of eight and te 
Oclock in front of the Legion as an gw- 
full example of the Crime of Desertion 

The Commander in Chief Confirms 
the foregoing sentence passed upon 
George Russell, and orders that Me be 
shaved, branded and punished this 
evening between the hours of Six and 
Seven Oclock agreeably to the fore- 
going Sentence. 


, 
v< 
140, 


Henry DeButts 

Aid De Camp 

The foregoing orders are a few of 
the many interesting ones that show 
something of the condition of Wayne’ 
army at Pittsburg in the Summer of 
1792. There are still many others oi 
deep interest that show something of 
his training methods and the general 
conditions of the period. It is hoped 
that an opportunity will be offered to 
present more of these orders of a later 
date, especially those issued after the 
army was once really in the field in the 
years 1793-1795. 


——— 
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RIEF as was the war experience of 
our Army with tanks, it was never- 
theless long enough for our tank com- 
manders and a few of our Infantry offi- 
vers to learn much about the new weap- 
on. The conclusions of these officers 
are worth close study. 

Though our tactical doctrine contem- 
plates open warfare conditions, we may 
stil] profit by a study of the use of 
tanks in a stabilized war. In fact, there 
is nothing else within our own experi- 
ence for us to study. Moreover, since 
the power of both the offense and the 
defense in war is constantly increasing, 
we have no assurance whatever that the 
next war in which we may engage will 
be one of movement at the outset, or 
indeed for some time thereafter. If the 
conflict should be with a major power, 
and if we were handicapped by lack 
of tanks, the spade and shovel as well 
as the barbed-wire entanglement would 
again be much in evidence. 

At present we can only theorize as 
io the use of the tank in open warfare. 
This is one of the many things that we 
lave yet to work out, and solving this 
problem in a logical manner involves, 
among other things, the development of 
‘ better tank than our Tank Corps 
ed in 1918; one that will have greater 
speed, better armament, a larger radius 
oi action, increased facilities for trans- 
portation, for maintaining communica- 
tion, for maintaining direction, and for 
“upply. 
Althoug! 
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Lessons from the Use of Tanks by 


the American Army 
Captain G. H. Rarey, Infantry (Tanks) 


available in sufficient quantities, will 
be of great value in keeping the element 
of movement in warfare, the details or 
methods for using this arm in such a 
war have not been worked out, and they 
cannot be worked out until we have the 
modern tank, with which to work. 

The following conclusions, formed by 
our officers and based upon their ex- 
perience with the 1918 tanks, have been 
taken from their official reports, lee- 
tures and letters. 

General Rockenbach states: 


The experience of the American Tank 
Corps organizations at the St. Mihiel 
salient and in the Argonne confirmed 
the policy that tank corps training must 
be divided into two parts: 

1. The special training of the tank 
corps units up to and including the bri- 
gade. 

2. The training of staff officers in an 
army tank school, and the combined 
training of tank corps battalions and 
brigades with infantry, artillery and 
airplanes in brigade and division prob- 
lems. 

It was found that the most efficiently 
trained tank unit was unable to secure 
and hold its gain when operating with 
other arms which had had no training 
with tanks. On the other hand, when 
operating with divisions that under- 
stood the operation and the function of 
tanks, the results were highly satisfac- 
tory and gained the unstinted praise 
and commendation of brigade, division 
and corps commanders. 

The experience had with tanks at St. 
Mihiel indicated that the army order 
must prescribe the sectors for their op- 
eration. 

The main function of tanks, in stabi- 
lized warfare, is to make a path through 
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infantry obstacles and protect it from 
destructive loss by enemy machine 
guns. Thus it is a conserver of men. 

The design is based upon the func- 
tion of the tank. It must be able to 
cross a prepared defensive terrain, go 
almost anywhere infantry can go, have 
armament suited to cope with protected 
machine guns and hostile tanks, and 
give reasonable protection to crew and 
machinery. Its armor must be sufficient 
to stop armor piercing bullets. 

Tanks must be used in such numbers 
that they will present many targets, and 
the percentage expected to be destroyed 
must still leave enough to accomplish 
the mission. 

Tanks are to assist the infantry. If 
the infantry needs no assistance, don’t 
employ tanks. If there is wire to cut, 
send tanks ahead. When machine guns 
have been located, send tanks after 
them. 


Colonel Patton’s observations and 
comments, based upon the actions of 
the 304th Brigade, are as follows: 


The first essential of the successful 
tank operation is a complete prelimi- 
nary reconnaissance of the terrain over 
which the tanks are to operate. The 
reconnaissance staff must be well or- 
ganized, with perfect liaison between 
company, battalion and brigade recon- 
naissance offices. Orders from higher 
commanders affecting an operation 
must arrive in time to allow the tank 
commander at least four hours of day- 
light to make his reconnaissance and 
determine the proper disposition of the 
tank units, and he must have time to 
present the plan of action to the indi- 
vidual tank commanders. 

The enemy artillery, if within 600 
yards, is the dangerous adversary of 
the tanks. Consequently, the condi- 
tions indispensable to the success of a 
tank supported operation are: particu- 
larly careful neutralization of the ene- 
my artillery; special dispositions to 
work against enemy defense batteries 
close to the line; and the blinding of 
observation posts which look upon the 
terrain of the attack. 

In some cases intelligence work of 







































discovering antitank guns was deficient 

Enemy batteries designated as ay. 
tank defense were not only jp large 
numbers but they were not disorgan. 
ized or registered upon in our artiljer 
preparation. Of the ninety-two tanks 
accounted for on October 16, seventesy 
were struck by shells, six of them being 
demolished. Four were pierced by by). 
lets from the antitank .53 caliber rife 
The only turrets pierced by such byl. 
lets were the round cast turrets, 

We learned that hostile artillery, ; 
not within 600 yards, was less danger. 
ous than we had thought. In one case 
a platoon of five tanks had to attack 
battery of four 77-mm. guns. The ov- 
er was such that the tanks got within 
300 yards of the battery unobserved: 
they then went straight at the battery 
and took it with the loss of two tanks, 

At times the rolling barrage, moving 
along at a steady rate of speed, got be- 
yond the infantry and tanks. This 
allowed the enemy to reorganize and 
offer a tenacious resistance. 

We discovered that, in assaulting 
weakly held front line trenches with 
tanks, we simply wasted our energy. 
The result was to ditch and temporarily 
put out of action a large number of 
tanks which were badly needed in the 
machine gun area beyond. Hence, in 
assaulting well dug but weakly held 
front lines, the use of the tank is not 
indicated. They should follow the in- 
fantry in platoon columns, moving by 
bounds from cover to cover and use 
prepared crossings over the trench ares 
and, when the machine gun area 
reached, they should push through the 
infantry and deploy for action. To 
use tanks unnecessarily is to wast 
them, and none will be on hand when 
the resistance has so stiffened that tor 
the infantry to advance without tanks 
is over costly, or impossible. 

In case of a surprise attack upon 
rigidly held front lines, heavy tanks 
should be used if available, the {gt 
tanks to follow for exploitation pu 
poses. If only light tanks are aval 
able, those tanks used in the assat! 
must be considered as being out of 
fight for the rest of the day, and a 
other tank unit assigned for exploit- 
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occurred in the 
area. The leading tank 
‘o precede the infantry 


machine gun 


illore nlatoons were Jniant 
re a wands, but, due to the noise inside 
nteen the tanks, the erews were unable to 
being year machine gun fire unless it was 
v bul. viking the tank, with the result that 
Tifles she tanks sometimes got as much as a 
h bul. mile ahead before they found that the 


infantry Was not following. They then 
had to return to assist the infantry, 


ry, if 
and this procedure caused delay and 


anger- 4 
€ case joss of lle. . 
tack 4 The mobility feature of the tank is 


e Cov. , great asset. Many illustrations of 
within this fact might be mentioned. In one 
erved: ease the tanks were attacking machine 
attery mun nests When one of our machine gun 
tanks, tanks jammed its piece when it was 
0VINg about 100 meters from a German gun. 
ot be- The tank crew determined to crush the 
This wun. This they did, but to the credit 
e and of the German gunners be it said that 
these two men remained at their gun 
intil they were both erushed to death 
by the tank. Their gallant conduct was 
jot useless, as both members of the 
tank crew became casualties owing to 
splinters which came in through the 
eve-slits of the tank. 
In another case a great “pill box” 
was encountered which was so situated 
that the tank crew could not fire at it 


ulting 
} with 
nergy, 
yrarily 
er of 
in the 
ee, ID 
> held 
is not 


he in- at sufficiently short range to hit the 
ng by embrasure. This tank erew took their 
id use tank up to the “pill box” and placed 


the side of their tank against the em- 
brasure, thus completely effacing the 
fire. Members of the Tank Corps then 
tame up and dropped a few German 
grenades through a hole in the “pill 
box” and killed its crew. 

Special arrangements for liaison be- 
‘ween tanks and infantry should be 
made. The lack of liaison often ham- 


1 area, 
rea i 
gh the 
To 
waste 
when 
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upon pered our tank operations. 
tanks ‘Tanks must not ramble recklessly 
> light sbout the battlefield seeking whom they 


l at may devour, but must facilitate in ev- 
avail- 


oni ‘ty way the safe and speedy advance 
- of the infantry, 

oi the » infantr 

of The infantry must not assume the 
1d an- attitude of “] i it” 

wii e of “let George do it” where 


tanks are concerned, but must fight 
their way forward by the use of all 
their arms. Only when both the tanks 
and the infantry are fully imbued with 
this idea will the maximum advantage 
be derived from their combined use. 

Tanks should not precede the infan- 
try until the need for them arises. More 
emphasis will then be given to their 
appearance ahead of the infantry when 
they are called upon to attack. The 
use of such “leap frog” tactics makes 
the need for intimate liaison between 
infantry and tanks all the more appar- 
ent. In such a situation, after the 
tanks have passed the infantry, the lat- 
ter should contribute by their fire to 
the prompt removal of any obstacle the 
tank attacks. 

Officers of infantry must know the 
capabilities and limitations of the tanks 
and not ask the unattainable of these 
weapons. Field officers, in their de- 
mands upon tank units, did not seem to 
realize the limitations of the weapon, 
and especially the fact that tanks must 
have infantry cooperating with them if 
they are to be successfully employed. 

Tanks should not be used for recon- 
naissance purposes. 

Like other arms, tanks must be em- 
ployed in depth, thus insuring the con- 
stant feeding of the front line, and at 
the same time tank forces will be avail- 
able for use on the flanks, or to repel 
counterattacks. 

The following points were also im- 
pressed upon us: 

There must be an ample supply of 
reserve crews, and especially of officers, 
among whom the casualties are heavy. 

Much thought is necessary upon the 
supply question and the need for a 
cross-country supply vehicle is appar- 
ent. 

Tanks and infantry must train to- 
gether or they will not cooperate in 
battle. 

Tanks cannot fight continuously 
without periods for refitting. 

There are many special missions upon 
which tanks may be employed, such 
as rear guard: and advance guard, pur- 
suit, night attacks, and strategic raids 
in connection with cavalry, but the con- 
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ditions justifying their use in such oper- 
ations must be that the end sought will 
have a definite bearing upon the gen- 
eral situation, and be of sufficient im- 
portance to make the probable wastage 
of tanks admissible. 


As to the arm itself, Colonel Patton’s 
conclusion was: “Tanks are not motor- 
ized cavalry, or armored infantry ac- 
companying guns; they are tanks, a 
new auxiliary arm whose purpose is 
ever and always to facilitate the ad- 
vance of the master arm, the Infantry, 
on the field of battle.” 

Turning to the tactical conclusions of 
Lieut. Col. Emile Wahl, the French offi- 
cer in command of the French tank 
units used by our First Army in both 
the St. Mihiel and Argonne offensives, 
we may find a few lessons of value by 
seeing ourselves as others have seen us. 
Although Colonel Wahl’s remarks con- 
tain many sharp criticisms, we may 
benefit by a study of these remarks, as 
there evidently was some basis for 
them. 


1. The transport [of tanks] espe- 
cially detrainment, left much to be de- 
sired. The rails, which were badly 
constructed and sometimes gave way, 
were blocked with trains of heavy ar- 
tillery, and ballast trains added to the 
confusion. Certain units remain sev- 
enty-two hours on the way; consequent- 
ly loss of time was experienced in get- 
ting into touch and extreme fatigue was 
caused to personnel. 

2. Road policing was often inexist- 
ent and sometimes unintelligent. Pe- 
trol convoys, for example, were stopped 
under the pretext that only ammuni- 
tion was allowed to pass. 

3. With a view of keeping operations 
secret, units were brought up late. 
Plans of attack were communicated at 
the last moment, and the verbal in- 
struetions which could be picked up in 
staff offices were given with great scant- 
iness. This resulted in great difficul- 
ties being experienced in getting into 
touch with the infantry units, and in 


$$$ 


uncertainty about the intentions of ti 
higher command. tee 

Tank units were kept in the 
area when it had been decided to dis. 
continue operation, and it was yor 
difficult to obtain their withdrawal - 

4. It would appear that the inf. 
try, anxious to keep the glory of gy. 
cess totally for themselves, showed 4 
certain hesitation in calling for the ip. 
tervention of tanks. Z 
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The report of this officer after the 
Argonne action contains many reier. 
ences to infantry that failed to follow 
French tanks, or infantry that retreated 
and abandoned tanks; to poorly defined 
missions given to tanks; to frequent 
changes in orders and of orders being 
revoked, and the like. All of this may 
have been true, and it would be strange 
indeed if there had been no justifica- 
tion for this criticism. With a newly 
built that had little peace- 
time training and less battle experience, 
that was somewhat unfamiliar with its 
ordinary weapons, and that had a new 
weapon that was hard enough to handle 
and fit into the teamwork when the 
tank crews and the infantry spoke the 
same language, it is little wonder that 
there were some difficulties when the 
languages were different. 

On the other hand, parts of this off- 
cer’s report emphasize the fact that 
certain American infantry units coop- 
erated well with the tanks, and we find 
that these units had had some training 
with the new weapon; so, after all, tis 
criticism is merely added evidence | 
the well known fact that we cannot é- 
pect cooperation between the differen! 
arms of the service unless we tram 
them together. 

As a part of the Review of Tank 
History we are privileged to record the 
opinion of two of our military leader 
concerning the value of the tank a: ® 
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Ee 
wxiliary arm, and an appreciation by 
each of the services rendered by the 
ficers and men of our first Tank 


ee 


of the 


ward 
oT ons 
7 OTps. 
. Cinder the date of February 20, 1919, 
infan- Gen, John J. Pershing, then Command- 
I sue. er-in-Chief, sent the following letter to 
~ : our Chief of Tank Corps: 

e in- 
Now that active operations have 
ceased and many of your personnel are 
returning home for an early separation 
fom the service, I desire to express to 
vou. and through you to the officers 
and enlisted men of the Tank Corps, 
my appreciation of the work that the 
Corps has accomplished. 

From the beginning of its history it 
has been a constant uphill fight for ac- 
complishment against unsurmountable 
difficulties in the way of obtaining 
tanks for training or for fighting. Due 
to untiring efforts, a certain limited 
number were finally obtained from our 
Allies, the Corps was recruited from 
the pick of the personnel of all arms of 
the service, tank schools were started 
on a practical basis in France and 
England, and by the middle of the 
wmmer the Corps took the field with 
vveral battalions. Its history in ac- 
tive operation, though short, is a bright 
and glorious one. In both the Amer- 
ican offensives at St. Mihiel and Meuse 
Argonne of the First American Army, 
it was of material assistance in the ad- 
vance. In the breach of the Hinden- 
burg Line with the British near Le 
Catelet it also won glory. The high 
percentage of casualties among the 
men and officers tells the tale of splen- 
id morale and gallantry in action of 
your personnel and of their unselfish 
devotion to duty. 

It gives me great pleasure to thank 
all officers and enlisted men of the 
Tank Corps, and, in the name of their 
‘mrades of the American Expedition- 
‘ty Forces, to convey our appreciation 
and admiration of their splendid work 
and gallant record. 
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On January 18, 1919, Major Gen. C. 
P. Summerall. commanding the V Army 


Corps, sent a letter to General Rocken- 
bach, of which the following is an ex- 
tract: 


It was a special privilege of the 1st 
Division to have elements of the Tank 
Corps in their most difficult operations. 
The Division had learned to appreciate 
the value of tanks at Soissons where 
the French tanks helped us through 
some very difficult places. The great- 
est reliance was, therefore, placed upon 
the tanks in the St. Mihiel advance, 
where tanks presented the only means 
of destroying wire and machine gun 
positions that had been developed dur- 
ing the four years’ occupancy of the 
position by the enemy. The perform- 
ance of the tanks during this advance 
was brilliant and successful, and the 
entire Division felt the most lively 
gratitude for the able manner in which 
every mission had been performed. 

The same conditions existed on the 
4th of October when the 1st Division 
made that desperate assault with 
greatly inadequate artillery support 
against the line of the Montrebeau 
woods. The manner in which the tanks 
helped them to open the way to the 
Exermont ravine elicited the highest 
praise from all. Again, when the V 
Corps was ordered to advance against 
the Landres-et-St. George position, I 
eagerly sought and borrowed the small 
number of tanks in the I Corps and 
utilized them, as you have described, 
feeling that they were indispensable to 
our success. * 

It was because of these experiences 
that I appealed to you for the few re- 
maining tanks that you had, to assist 
our Infantry in the great assault of 
November Ist. Here again, although 
the number was small, I feel that the 
services of the tanks were of incalcu- 


lable value. 
* * * * 


From the above, it is evident that I 
am a firm believer in the tanks and de- 
sire to see the service fostered and de- 
veloped so that when our troops again 
become engaged in warfare, the diffi- 
culties, which you have enumerated, 
will no longer exist. 
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And thus, at last, we come to the 
end of our review of tank history. 
While the writer has tried to present a 
story of tank accomplishments, he well 
realizes that the complete story of the 
tank can be told only by the men who 
made tank history. This is due, in 
part, to the fact that our makers of 
history in France in 1917 and 1918 
were more concerned with fighting than 
they were with writing, so the records 
available for the reviewer do not tell 
the whole story. 

The purpose of the review, in addi- 
tion to showing what tanks have ac- 
complished when properly used, has 
been to draw attention to their limita- 
tions as well as to their capabilities, 
and to point out that the tank is not an 
all-purpose weapon even though it does 
combine the three valuable character- 
istics of mobility, fire power and pro- 
tection; and that a serious study of the 
weapon is necessary in order to secure 
the best results from its employment. 
In addition to this, it was desired to 
emphasize the vital need for the arm; 
to demonstrate the fact that it takes 
time to produce tanks in worth while 
quantities; and to mention some of 
the difficulties under which our first 
Tank Corps labored in 1917 and 1918 
as a result of our inability to organize 
a construction program capable of pro- 
ducing, in worth while quantities and 
in fourteen months’ time, copies of 
light tanks already in existence. 

Knowing something of the unsatis- 
factory results of our war-time con- 
struction of these vehicles, we are fore- 
warned, and the vital need for making 
every day count for development and 
preparation is apparent. There is mucn 
to be done. There are many difficult 
problems to be solved; and the solution 
of some of them mav be said to chal- 


ee 
lenge the best minds among our jj. 
tary and civil technologists, Th, sat J 
factory solution of all of thes probe 
lems requires a very close cooperat 
between these experts and the sin 
service at every stage of the develop. 
ment of the tank. 
After studying the record of Britis, 
French and American tank develop. 
ment, the writer believes that the nec 
for a special development and prody. 
tion organization is indicated as 
requisite for the successful develop. 
ment and production of tanks 
Remembering the difficulties of ow 
last attempt to produce tanks in quar- 
tity, we hope that, in the event of ap- 
other emergency, conditions will be 
different; that in the meantime we shall 
have developed or perfected our organ- 
ization for tank development and con- 
struction; that we shall have developed 
the tanks, supply vehicles and armored 
cars required; and that we shall have 
placed the plans for these vehicles in 
the hands of the manufacturers (w/ 
have the equipment and trained person- 
nel necessary to produce the vehicles 
in worth while quantities) a long whi 
before they are expected to begin p 


On 


duction. 

Remembering the huge sum allotted 
for war-time construction of tanks 
$175,000,000.00, and _ the 
months of waiting for tanks that neve! 
came, it is hoped that we shall be abi 
to show the vital importance of spent- 


fourteer 


ing now the money that we need ! 
this development work, and that | 
wisdom of periodically producing 4 'e' 
modern tanks, before we are face ' 
face with an emergency, will be apps” 
This course is desirable for '™ 
first, to enable the Tank 
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ses of modern tanks in order that 
* may develop new tank tactics in- 
iontal to the use of faster and better 
: tanks, and to permit them to 
«ork out the new missions for this arm 
shich are bound to come, but at which, 
aur we are only able to guess; 
weond (and this is of equal, if not 
seater importance), to enable the fac- 
‘ories, to Which we shall look for tanks 
large numbers, to have an occasional 
tice production run as @ means of 
hecking up on our plans for tank pro- 
ction and their facilities and ar- 
carrying out these 


mead 


angements for 
plans 

The writer desires to express his ap- 
preciation to the editors of the INFan- 
my JovrnaL for having given so gen- 


erously of its space for these articles, 


the readers of the Journat for 


their patience with this unusually long 
series. 

It has been a matter of regret with 
him that neither the scope of the re- 
view nor the space allotted would per- 
mit including the many gallant exploits 


_ of individuals, not only of the Tank 


Corps but of all branches, or telling of 
the heroic conduct of our splendid In- 
fantry divisions which so successfully 
worked with tanks on many occasions. 

The subject under review being 
“Tanks,” it was necessary to “hew to 
the line” as closely as possible. In do- 
ing this, however, the writer has had no 
intention or desire of detracting in any 
way from the value of the services ren- 
dered to the Infantry by our other 
auxiliary arms and branches of the 
military team known as the United 
States Army. 








R. O. T. C. Graduates Eligible for 
Summer Camp Duty 


HE War Department has authorized corps area 
commanders to call for a fourteen-day period of 
active duty or as instructors at C. M. T. camps Re- 
serve officers appointed from R. O. T. C. units during 


the current year. 


Swimming for Summer Camps 


[> 1926, the commanding general of 
a summer training camp stated in 
his annual report: “There is no greater 
morale builder in a training camp than 
is afforded by a good swimming pool.” 

Listed in the September, 1927, issue 
of the Beach and Pool magazine, there 
appear the names of fifty-nine Army 
posts furnished with swimming pools. 
This list of swimming places, it should 
be added, is not even complete. It does 
not include, for example, the excellent 
and popular open water facilities at 
Plattsburg Barracks, nor the reaches of 
Chesapeake Bay adjacent to Fort 
Hoyle and Fort Howard. Others, also, 
are probably omitted. 

This list, nevertheless, taken with the 
general’s remark quoted in the first 
paragraph, is sufficient to indicate an 
opportunity, and a responsibility. It 
shows how widespread is the problem 
discussed in this article. The concrete 
manner in which this problem might be 
brought home to garrisons is exempli- 
fied by the following extract from in- 
structions issued from at least one corps 
area headquarters: 


Every effort will be made to provide 
facilities for swimming. . . . Qualified 
officers and noncommissioned officers as- 
sisted by Red Cross personnel, if avail- 
able, will instruct in the Red Cross 
Life Saving Course. 

In other words, something must be 
done. One way of doing it is indicated 
in the paragraphs that follow. These 
paragraphs will show how, starting with 
practically nothing, one garrison com- 
plied with its corps area instructions. 

The first requirement was safety. A 
single death from drowning would give 
the station a black eye. The camp 
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commander, the brigadier supervising 
and even the corps area commande 
laid especial emphasis on this fact ip 
personal conversations with the officer 
who had been placed in charge. And 
this requirement was not an easy oye 
to meet in the post. In previous years 
the garrison had been absent from its 
home station, and it had been appro. 
priate to permit swimming with the 
minimum of supervision and regulation, 
With an extensive shore line and large 
expanses of water, with strong tidal cur- 
rents and some dangerous depths, the 
peril of deaths from drowning would be 
very great unless trained lifeguards 
were available to enforce strict rule 
As a result of previous conditions, there 
was on hand at the fort absolutely n 
equipment for water-front protection 
no suitable lifeboats, life rings, ares 
boundary lines, rafts, marking buoys 
distinctive suits for guards, or grappling 
irons. In the garrison there were onl) 
two enlisted men with previous lile 
saving training, and even if two wer 
appropriate protection for 550 C. M 
T. C. candidates and 
neither of these men was “available” for 
such duty. 

To solve such a problem, early prep- 
aration and vigorous work were obv'- 
ously necessary. An administrative 
officer of the command had been pre- 
viously trained in Red Cross Lit 
Saving doctrines and technique, 20 
had had some experience in trainilg 
guards. He was placed in charge 40 
was told he might draw necessary pe 
sonnel from one of the organizations © 
the post, though both his and the 
work would have to be “in addition © 
other duties.” In March, he drew \ 
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OBSERVATION TOWER AND LIFE SAV- 
ING EQUIPMENT 


in which was deemed satisfactory. 
However, this plan required the expen- 
liture of about $1,400.00 for equipment 
ind advanced training of the most com- 
tent noncommissioned officers at a 
Red Cross Institute. No money was 
‘and the whole project had 

be put through in the usual Army 
‘tyle, “without expense to the Govern- 


Beginning in mid-May, immediately 
pon completion of the target season, 
ind carrying on the work in spite of 
id water, short periods, and wind 
pt shore line, this officer gave pre- 
minary training to members of the 
mpany designated. Many of these 
ere not swimmers. None had had 
‘truction in life saving. Yet they ap- 
| the task before them, and 


at the work with exceptional en- 


reciater 


‘rey. A National Representative of the 


‘merican Red Cross, who was to have 
ssisted in t} 


he task, was kept away by 


emergency work in the Mississippi flood 
areas. The company, therefore, was 
self trained, and successful passage of 
the rigid Red Cross tests showed that it 
was well trained. 

To secure equipment was even more 
difficult. Salvaged lumber was made 
into observation towers. Boats that the 
company fund had bought for fishing 
and rowing were used as lifeboats. Old 
rope was reclaimed to enclose the swim- 
ming areas. Wooden stakes pulled out 
of the ground were sawed into 4”x4"x6” 
blocks, painted white, and used to keep 
these boundary lines afloat. Aban- 
doned gasoline drums were repaired and 
converted into buoys. An adjacent 
steel plant donated short lengths of 
old scrap railroad iron to serve as an- 
chors for the buoys and floats. A ship 
salvage yard presented three old life 
rafts, which a local towing company 
was good enough to haul 40 miles by 
water and deliver at fort. A sporting 
goods firm gave large fish hooks, and 
the post plumber dug up antique pipe, 
which a member of the company trans- 
formed into grappling hooks. Efforts 
to secure life rings and distinctive suits 
for the lifeguards from C. M. T. C. 
athletic funds ran up against a stone 
wall, but the Red Cross continued its 
sponsorship by donating the money 
needed. 
met. 

There was another requirement to be 
fulfilled. The corps area directive had 
said that instruction in life saving 
should be given C. M. T. C. candidates 
in accordance with the Red Cross rules. 
There was only one authorized “exami- 
ner” present, and he was the Army offi- 
cer in charge. One was not enough. 
Red Cross personnel was “not avail- 
able” and the work would have to be 
done by “qualified officers and noncom- 


The safety requirements were 
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missioned officers.” Upon the urgent 
recommendation of the officer in charge, 
and after particularly stringent tests, 
another officer who had passed the 
“senior” tests was promoted to “exami- 
ner.” Again the Red Cross stepped 
into the breach and offered to pay the 
traveling expenses and tuition fees of 
two noncommissioned officers to attend 
the Red Cross Institute held at Tuxedo, 
N. Y., from June 18 to June 28. These 
two soldiers did splendidly at that 
course, and were graduated as author- 
ized instructors and “examiners.” 

There were thus available at the 
opening of the camp two officers and 
two noncommissioned officers to super- 
vise the two water fronts maintained, 
one a large, shallow area, and the other 
a deep water area with swirling tides 
and obvious perils. In addition to these 
there was the mass of the life saving 
group, qualified as life savers and able 
to take their turns as guards. Equip- 
ment was put in place. Field tele- 
phones were installed to provide easy 
and rapid communication. The Life 
Saving Corps was ready to go. 

During the nearly 5,000 
bathers used the swimming areas with- 


summer 


out a single casualty. Twenty-eight of 
the C. M. T. C. students passed the Red 
Cross life saving course. An _ inter- 
company swimming meet was held. 
Five C. M. T. C. students competed 
successfully in a State championship 
swimming meet. A special exhibition 
dual meet was staged between the girl 
swimmers of two local clubs. The 
water front was extremely popular dur- 
ing the hot July days, and the success- 
ful season met the requirements of the 
corps area commander and justified the 
judgment that such an activity is a 
great morale builder. 

This story is told as a possible aid to 


other garrisons which may | 


; : Je COL 
fronted with the same problems and the 
same difficulties. In it there hay, 
haps not been sufficiently emp! 


the rigor and the definitenes y 


} 


per- 
lasiZeq 
which safety regulations were enforced 
Candidates were checked into and ol 
of the water by name. Close adher. 
ence to the standard “buddy systey 
was maintained at all times. Offer fers 
were promptly ordered from the wate: 
lt did not take long for the candidates 
to realize that the guards were yo 
mere ornaments. Once they realize 
this, things ran smoothly and easily 
But all these details are details merely 
With a crew instructed according t 
Red Cross doctrines, trained t 
force Red Cross safety policies 
things come as a matter of course. | 
real problem was not enforcement 
real problem was preparation—s 
ing the guards and securing the e 
ment, 

A story has been told of an old 
It was t 
by a school commander overseas, }) 


in the Army, now retired. 


officer who was in France expected | 
accomplish much with nothing, and 

begged, borrowed, or stole the things 
needed to do his job. It was told 


an old timer who sat in his chair, r 


ing a book or smoking a cigar, or piaye 


cards at the club, instead of doing 
work—saying all the while: “How 
they expect me to do anything | 

don’t give me the tools?” 
lasted less than forty-eight hours 
a front line regiment. fet 


Such an 0 


cannot handle a C. M. T. C. swimmime 
problem like that related here. Av 


such is the problem which wil ike! 
confront other officers in charg 
swimming. In spite of its undoul 


military, physical, and moral 


That off e 
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== 
oviuming is still considered something 
shat does not matter so much. It is so 
sonsidered by the general run of officers 
vi the Army in spite of corps area and 
War Department directives to the con- 
wary. Officers who handle swimming 
vill have to fight for everything they 
vt. and they will probably have to get 
a things themselves. They will be 
chought to be enjoying a cool, easy job 
st a summer water front, and few will 
consider the constant attention to detail 
present sense of responsi- 


sal . 
and the evel 


bility for the lives of the swimmers. 
Aid and comfort will, very likely, come 
to them principally from outside 
sources. Plans must be made and work 
must start early in the season. The pro- 
gram here discussed was begun in Feb- 
ruary. It takes time to select and ar- 
range personnel to be trained. It takes 
time to secure donations of equipment. 
It takes time to organize and make effi- 
cient a life saving corps capable of 
handling hundreds of playful C.M.T.C. 
youngsters. 








Enrollment of 141,854 R. O. T. C. Students 
Authorized for New Fiscal Year 
HE War Department has authorized an enroll- 


ment of 141,854 students in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Crops in schools and colleges throughout the 


United States for the fiscal year 1928-1929. 


This 


enrollment, it is estimated, will be proportioned as 
follows: Basie Course 77,663; Advanced Units, 14,170; 


and Junior Units, 40,021. 


It is anticipated that the 


authorized initial enrollment will provide an average 


enrollment of 125,141 for 


the year, compared with 


124,833 for the present year. 
Allocations to corps areas have been made without 
limitation upon the basic course students, the alloca- 


tions being for Advanced 


Units and Junior Units 


tions than those in essentially military schools. These 


illocations follow: 


Advanced Junior 
Corps Area Units Units 
Le pis ipa aeeeanad tab itn's 1,181 876 
Ee» dee teass ce onuecaneite 989 
| RE PR ee ee 1,940 
BV ovsvaicterebiontaekat 2,496 6,219 
V nigdvc poeebeaene nas 1547 2,345 
Vili .s vdiau cou swunttGnatee 1,163 8,455 
LL Rae 2 8 ee 2,127 4,479 
LL Ss re a 1,316 2,913 
Rikw + évd cece dae pbeve 1,402 8,067 
Hawaiian Department.... 50 791 

















Good and Bad Points of Military 


Training in Schools 


Mayor RicuHarp L. 


HAVE been a commandant of ca- 

dets for fourteen years, at military 
schools and in public schools, and have 
had direct charge of the military in- 
struction of the corps during most of 
the time, even when associated with 
Regular officers. This personal intro- 
duction is necessary that the reader 
may know what weight to give to the 
matter offered herewith. 

The usual trouble with military in 
the schools is that the military instruc- 
tor is afraid to be military. What is 
there about the training that is inad- 
visable? The objections advanced to 
it are: first, that the training is for 
war; second, that it breeds a love for 
war in the hearts of our young men; 
third, that it teaches intolerance; 
fourth, that it marks the cadet with 
unreasoning obedience, taking away his 
initiative; fifth, that it causes the cadet 
to yield undemocratic homage to his 
officers. 

The training, as far as the War De- 
partment is concerned, does provide of- 
ficers in case of war; but the training, 
even under the War Department, also 
prepares for peace, as I shall show. 

The best answer to the second charge, 
as I see it, is the record and everyday 
attitude of those who have been edu- 
cated under the military system. Do 
you find the ex-cadet more of a mur- 
derer than the man without military 
training? Do you find him with an in- 
satiable desire for a war that he may 
put into practice what he has learned 
in his school days? How many, for in- 
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stance, cadets and ex-cadets will the 
National Guard get? I remember tha 
when I commanded a regimental head. 
quarters troop in the Guard, I secure 
seven cadets and ex-cadets with the 
greatest difficulty, although I had beep 
a commandant for more than two year 
in the same city. Let the honest paci- 
fist get the views of a large number of 
ex-cadets on military training and their 
love for war. 

Does military training make the c- 
det domineering? Once again, the que: 
tioner is referred to the cadet and e- 
cadet for an answer. Probably his ob- 
servation will be sufficient. 
the line should be drawn between the 
cadet’s conduct on military duty and 
off. To the pacifist, the brief and fim 
note of a sentry in enforcing his order 
would no doubt seem discourteous, but 
take the same boy off military duty 
off any duty for that matter, and ob 
serve his manner. 

As to discipline and initiative, I think 
the best course is for the peace at aly 
price man to see the cadet, not in mil 
tary but in ordinary school life. Yo 
will not find a more alert, quick witte 
or mischief loving set of boys than s 
corps of cadets where the discipline § 
strict. One thing that the average ert 
of military training does not usualy 
think of is the fact that in school mo 
of the boys who remain are corpor 
in their second year, sergeants in te! 
third year, and officers in their four’ 
vear, thus exercising command and © 


Of course 
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quiring obedience as well as being obe- 
dient to superiors. 

| do not believe that any comman- 
jant has ever found that the military 
lation between cadet officer and man 
bas made the man subservient to the 
ofcer. The American boy is not of 


will the MAME a type. There may be something in 
ber that the rebuke of an officer at times that 
head. will chill the blood of a gentle specta- 
secured 


tor when it is received in silence, but 
the matter of respect for superior rank 
sq military requirement out of which 


rith the 
ad been 


na {miliarity soon takes all the sting. 
st paci- Now, let us see what an ardent ad- 
mber of voeate of the military system can ad- 
nd their vance in its favor. As I have said, I 
have had fourteen years of it, and am 
the ea most strongly convinced that the mili- 
ie ques- tary, if applied most strictly, will bring 
and e1- out the best there is in a boy, and will 
his ob- not have a single bad effect. Let me 


COUTS, 
een the 
ity and 
nd firm 
3 orders 
aus, but 
duty, or 


repeat: the military must be exercised 
with strictness; applied any other way 
it is a downright farce. 

Can anything be wrong with a sys- 
tem that is based on honor, courtesy, 
obedience, duty, promptness, thorough- 
ness, quickness of thought and move- 
ment, good carriage, good physique and 
a love of country ? We are not talking 
about the school with drill only, where 
military is only put in for the physical 
training. I’m talking about a hard- 
boiled military school. 

In the matter of honor, the strongest 


and ob- 


I think 
at any 
in mili- 
», You 
: witted 


than 4 actor is that of truth. How many 
pline is nonmilitary schools will seriously pun- 
ve critic ish aman for lying? Yet, in a strict 


uilitary school the penalty would prob- 


usually 
ably be dismissal for “eonduct unbe- 


ol most . 
poral coming a cadet and a gentleman.” In 
in theit my experience, I have handled several 


thousand cadets, and do not know of 


fourth 
more than five in a thousand who have 





and re 


downright lied to me. I will not allow 
them to bring explanations from their 
parents for any cause, holding that the 
cadet’s word is as good as his parents’. 
I well remember one cadet who was in 
his first year at my school, and who 
was brought to me by the corporal of 
the guard for refusal to take a certain 
post. It was brought out that he had 
refused until given the option of taking 
the post or of reporting to the com- 
mandant. He had then taken the 
post. His company was going out that 
afternoon for a _ twenty-four-hour 
camp, so I told him that he would not 
be allowed to attend. The tears came 
in his eyes, as he said he had made all 
preparations to attend and had se- 
cured his parents’ consent. I told him 
to report to me at three o’clock, when 
I would decide. I thought I would 
ask him his reputation in his company, 
and on his statement that it was good 
I would point out to him that on this 
account I would let him go. Immedi- 
ately after school, he stood at attention 
before me and I asked: “What’s your 
reputation in your company?” With- 
out hesitating the fraction of a second, 
he replied: “Sir, it’s pretty bad.” Of 
course, the answer took the wind out 
of my sails, but his absolute truth 
under such conditions strongly appealed 
to me, and I fell back on the old, worn 
out remedy of telling him what I would 
do to him if he were guilty of such an 
offense again, and let him take the 
camp. 

Military courtesy has an astonishing 
appeal to the American boy. When he 
learns that it is nothing but ordinary, 
everyday courtesy with a few military 
touches, such as the salute and use of 
the word, “Sir,” it is really mostly a 
question of preventing him from going 
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too far. When he learns that his su- 
perior officer has to salute him with the 
same salute that he renders, and that it 
is merely a case of the junior saluting 
first, probably the biggest natural ob- 
stacle has been overcome. It is really 
refreshing to have an old cadet come 
into your office, snap his heels together, 
put his question to you briefly and 
march out with his answer, without the 
loss of a second of time. When the 
recruit comes in, one hand generally 
seeks your desk while he replies to any 
inquiries you make. I have a good 
recollection of an incident that oc- 
curred at an Army post at which I was 
a visitor, and before I had had 
military myself. The new guard 
relieving the old, and the officers of the 
day were conversing in front. A cor- 
poral in ranks broke attention and 
talked with the man next to him. The 
officer of the day strode over to him, 
and although I could not tell what he 
said, it could be seen, from the way 
the officer’s head moved back and 
forth, that he was reading the cor- 
poral a “sure-enough” lecture. What 
struck me was that the corporal stood 
at attention all through it and took it 
like a man. I thought that in civil 
life he would have either been defiant 
or rendered ridiculous by his attitude 
of shamed hearing. 

Obedience, of course, is the base of 
any military edifice. To military men 
it does not mean an unswerving carry- 
ing out of orders against conscience or 
reason; it is what we all agree is neces- 
sary to carry out the will of the com- 
mander. There is nothing that the 
American boy so much needs as disci- 
pline, and he responds to it very gen- 
erously. This is most amusingly seen 
in the polishing of his shoes. From the 
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tale his mother tells, the boy before be 
takes military will not polish his shoes 
regarding it as a “sissy” task: yet Z 
soon as he dons his uniform he will a 
for his shoes most carefully, as the pj). 
itary requires him to do. It js this 
very quality of military discipline tha 
probably causes the most fear of jt » 
the heart of a pacifist; the fact that a 
boy will do so many things on accoyy: 
of military that he would not do ow. 
side of it. A ludicrous incident, 9 
which I was the victim, occurred during 
my early days as a commandant. | 
had been very careful of the wording 
of my orders, and had tried to impres 
on my cadets that an order meant ex- 
actly what it said. I saw a supposedly 
unused water pitcher in one room do- 
ing service as a spittoon. I found the 
guilty cadet and said: “You will not 
attend drill today, but will wash your 
water pitcher.” The next day, I found 
the pitcher as before, and wrathfull 
asked the cadet why he had not washed 
it. He replied that the order stated 
that he wash his pitcher; that the 
pitcher was not his, but had beer 
brought in from another room. | tol 
him I would report him for cutting 
drill, then. He 
obeyed all the order I could; I wa 
ordered to remain out from drill, whi 
I did; and wash my pitcher, but || 
none.” I withdrew and left the y 
lawyer. 
The word “duty” is one of the = 
limest and most embracing in our 
guage. At one school, where | | 
commandant, it was the motto 
school, A soldier who does his dul 
can certainly have but few { 
With the cadet a big field is open 
because it is comparatively easy 10 
press his mind with the right 


answered: “Si 
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it is here, I think, that the only danger 
in military training lies. If put under 
rf » of an unserupulous man, 
,js influence would be exceptionally 
in exercising command and the 
duties of an instructor over the cadets. 
The opportunities for service are so 
any, however, that the cadet may not 
only take part in them but may take 
great pride in his portion. In the old 
dave. when the traffic police used re- 
volving stop and go signs in the middle 
of the streets, I was on a street car 
ind passed one of my cadet captains 
operating the stand and controlling the 
traffic just as if he had been at it all 
his life. On checking the matter up a 
iew days later, I learned that an acci- 
dent had occurred, and the policeman 
at this street crossing had 
called the uniformed cadet and placed 
lim in charge of the stand while he 
went to the scene of the accident. 

Everybody knows that promptness is 
one of the characteristies of the mili- 
r stated tary. I have had teachers make the 
hat the remark on the difference in the way in 
which a cadet and an ordinary pupil 
got up to go to the blackboard. The 
cadet rose promptly and moved with 
ile; the other pupil slowly got to his 
eet and took his time about going to 
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it T had Initiative is strongly induced by mil- 


The fact that a boy is 
‘ually a private for only a year or a 
vear and a half, and from that time on 
teadily rises in military rank, makes 
im think not only for himself but for 
thers. He soon has put on him many 
ies that would not come within his 

vovince if he were not in military, and 
take them and to measure 

¥~ ip to his responsibility. Last year I 
t ides ‘ent for six cadets from the company 


tarv training 


opened, he learns + 


y to Im: 


then drilling, to have them mark the 
rows and aisles in the auditorium. It 
happened that a teacher overheard me 
briefly direct the cadets to get some 
chalk and report back to me. They 
saluted and left immediately. The 
teacher made a pretense of falling over, 
and when I asked what was the mat- 
ter, she said: “They didn’t ask you 
where they would get the chalk.” A 
very small incident indeed, yet there 
is a good deal to think about in it. 

Thoroughness is another military 
quality that everyone should have— 
but has not. It is so ingrained in a 
soldier, beginning with the exact per- 
formance of his drill and going through 
his other duties, that you can hardly 
believe that a cadet would be uninflu- 
enced in carrying out his work. The 
chief engineer of one of the big railroad 
systems in Texas said several years ago 
that he always gave the graduates in 
engineering of a certain school the 
preference, because of their military 
training; it was not, he said, that they 
were better engineers than the grad- 
uates from other schoals, but that they 
had been trained in military and did 
not quit a job until it was finished. 

Quickness of thought and action is 
instilled in the cadets by the military 
training. Any man who has had this 
training knows what it means in this 
direction. You have but to notice the 
quick action and alertness of a body 
of cadets to see that this is so. Taught 
to move instantly on command, to keep 
their attention fixed, to snap out their 
orders (a faculty that gradually in- 
fluences their diction) and to report to 
an officer in a decisive manner,—the 
influence on their characters is very 
marked. 
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Everybody knows that the carriage 
of the body receives great attention in 
military. It is one thing that does not 
have to be proven. The same may be 
said for improved physical condition. 
Even where the claim is made that 
military training tends to develop a 
one sided portion of the body, it is 
generally conceded that the physical 
powers are aided by drill. 

Love of country—I doubt if there 


Steere, 
is a man who does not think the mij. 
tary teaches that. But some belicys 
that it teaches this love in the Wrong 
way and for selfish ends. 

Fourteen years as a commandap 
have shown me the good and the ba, 
in military training. Yet I honestly 
tell you that I have to stop and think 
it out before I can name any bad points 
at all—and really, I think that evey 
then I fail to find them. 




























WINNING TEAM IN THE 22D INFANTRY REGIMENTAL BASKET BALL LEAGUE 
COMPANY G, 22D INFANTRY 










































E HAVE given much thought to 
the application of the nine prin- 
ciples of war to combat, but we have 
viven little to their direet application to 
supply. Supply, as we understand it 
today, is comparatively new and con- 
sequently little understood. This being 
0, military men should become famil- 
iar with it. They should know that the 
principles of war apply to supply as 
well as to tactics—are in fact the prin- 
ciples upon which the entire system of 
supply is based. The Quartermaster 
School teaches the application of the 
principles of war to supply according to 
the following outline: 

The Principles of the Objective-—A 
supply plan having been established by 
the commander of the theater of opera- 
tions, it then becomes the mission of 
all supply agencies to make a thorough 
study of the supply directive and then 
to set in motion the machinery to ac- 
complish the mission assigned to each 
particular service of supply. So far as 
supply is concerned, this principle has 
a deep and definite meaning, for as a 
tactical plan must be developed for 
each particular objective, so must a 
“upply plan be developed. If the sup- 
ply plan fails, the tactical mission must 
ilso fail, 

The Principle of the Offensive —The 
commander keeps on the offensive in 
ner to retain his initiative and to 
make his opponent conform to his plans. 
The supply chief must keep in touch 
with his commander's tactical plan; he 
lust look ahead, making plans and 








The Nine Principles of War as 
Applied to Supply 


Captain E. A. Kinpervater, Q.M.C. 


thereby assuring a steady and uninter- 
rupted flow of necessary supplies, with- 
out requiring action on the part of his 
commander or of the subordinate com- 
manders. The supply mission once 
having been determined, it becomes the 
duty of all supply agencies to solve the 
supply problems so as to accomplish the 
desired end. This must be done in a 
scientific and business-like way and 
pushed to a successful conclusion. 

The Principle of Mass.—As applied 
to supply, this principle requires that 
supplies and transportation, in needed 
quantities, be accumulated at the most 
advantageous points for each particular 
operation. Stocking an army depot 
preparatory to an offensive is an appli- 
cation of this principle. 

The Principle of Economy of Force. 
—-This principle governs conservation 
of supplies and materials, and sys- 
tematic salvaging and _ reclamation. 
Supplies are maintained in increasing 
quantities from front to rear, those at 
the front being kept to the minimum, 
those next in rear a little larger, and 
so on down to the base, where the bulk 
of supplies are stored. The stocks in 
each echelon should be sufficient for the 
needs of that echelon only, no surplus 
being allowed to accumulate. 

The Principle of Movement.—This 
principle involves the movement of sup- 
plies and materials to the troops in 
combat, through the various installa- 
tions. This consists in efficient delivery 
of the supplies when, where, in the 
amounts, and at the times required. To 
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accomplish this, time, space and traffic 
control must be taken into account. 
The movement of supplies must be so 
regulated as to meet the needs of the 
troops, promptly and safely. 

The Principle of Cooperation.—This 
principle means that the several supply 
services must work together in a 
smooth, machine-like way. Under the 
direction and coordination of G-4, the 
general supply plan is built up, thus 
assuring a constant and systematic flow 
of the various supplies where required. 
To accomplish this, team-work is most 
essential. 

The Principle of Security—This 
principle means that there must always 
be sufficient supplies on hand, not only 
to meet the actual requirements of the 
troops, but such additional ones as are 
needed to take up the slack in the chain 
of supply. Due to the various channels, 
from rear to front, through which all 
articles must pass, it is imperative that 
sufficient stocks be distributed through- 


teres, 
out the echelon. For example, to qs. 
sure one ration per day for each soldier, 
at the front, 1,375 rations must be pro- 
vided. 

The Principle of Simplicity —Thjs 
principle includes the classification of 
supplies in such manner as will expe- 
dite their separation and issue. Tig 
administrative plans and _ instructions 
for supply should be constructed along 
such simple lines as to be easily and 
readily understood by all concerned. |: 
should require the least effort on the 
part of the troops in obtaining the 
things that they need. The division of 
supplies into the four classes is an ap- 
plication of this principle. 

The Principle of Surprise—As ap- 
plied to supply, this principle consists 
of the procurement and assembling o! 
supplies for an offensive in one or mon 
locations in such manner as to accon- 
plish the mission without the knowledy 
of the enemy. 




























Animals in the Army 


HERE are 51,217 horses and mules in service in 
the Army. The horses number 36,964, and the 
mules 14,035. Of the horses 24,035 are cavalry 
mounts, 12,450 draft and 499 pack animals. Of the 
- mules, 11,310 are draft and 2,923 are pack animals. 
The Regular Army has 38,901 animals, or more 
than 2,000 more than at the end of the last fiseal year. 
The National Guard has 10,257 animals. 
The Army mule still averages more in cost than 
the horse. The average cost of mules was $187, while 
that of horses was $182. 
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\ ITH the approval of the Appro- 
priation Act for the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year, 1929, it is now 
sured that the National Matches will 
de held this summer at Camp Perry. ; 
Preparations are already under way 
to produce another representative In- 
lantry team. Regimental commanders 
uave been requested to canvass their 
regiments for promising new material, 
ind the response has been most pleas- 
ng. The Chief of Infantry now has a 
very complete list of prospects, with 
ther entire shooting history. 
Capt. Elmer G. Lindroth has been 
‘elected as the next team captain. Cap- 
‘a Lindroth is an old Infantry 
shot and has been connected with the 
‘ea during a number of seasons in 
‘he past. Before he came into the Reg- 
‘ar Service he was an outstanding shot 
oi the Illinois National Guard and fired 
0 his state team. During the last 


National Matches 


year’s matches, Captain Lindroth was 
coach of the winning Infantry team. 

The procedure for developing and 
training the team will be much the 
same as last year. It is expected that 
the final training, including the tryout, 
will be conducted at Camp Perry, with 
the team quartered at the Erie Proving 
Grounds under the same arrangements 
as in 1927. 

The amount of funds provided for 
the Matches of 1928 has been consider- 
ably reduced. This will undoubtedly 
cause a shorter schedule for the 
matches, and may require a reduction 
in the number of members of the 
squads and teams which will be author- 
ized to represent the branches of the 
Regular Army. 

The Infantry team was successful 
last year because the Infantry was be- 
hind the Team. The regimental com- 
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manders were energetic in training 
promising material before the tryouts. 
All regiments in the United States pro- 
vided liberal financial assistance to 
help support the Team. The Chief of 
Infantry anticipates this same cooper- 


-Anti-Tank Defense 


HE Chief of Infantry has ordered 

studies and tests to determine what 
existing Infantry weapons, or what 
characteristics of a weapon to be de- 
veloped, will be most suitable for com- 
batting tanks or other armored ve- 
hicles. 

The probable increase in armored 
vehicles in future conflicts, as this may 
result from mechanization, makes it 
necessary for the Infantry to be armed 
with a weapon with which to meet ar- 
mored land machines. The _ service 
schools teach that the 37-mm. gun is 
used to combat tanks. This doctrine 
was built up on the tank that came 
out of the World War, but post-war 
tank development has been aimed pri- 
marily at increased mobility. The 
more recently developed tanks have 
speeds of from 12 to 25 miles per hour. 
Their armor is about that of the World 
War tanks. In the increasing tendency 
to develop a variety of armored land 
machines the primary object is to in- 
crease speed and tactical mobility, and 
the secondary one is to provide pro- 
tection to the individual by armoring 
the machine. What must the Infantry 
do to meet this development? 

Has the present 37-mm. gun striking 
power and flexibility of traverse suf- 
ficient to counteract the armor pro- 
tection and increased speed of the mod- 
ern tank and other projected armored 
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ation for the coming matches, He will 
spare no effort within his power t 
train the material after it is receive 
Our object is to retain the National 
Match Trophy for two or more conse. 
utive years. 


machines? Along with this basic ques- 
tion go others, such as: Is the rate oj 
fire of the 37-mm. gun sufficient to 
contend with a probable increase o 
armored land machines? Is one gun 


to a battalion of Infantry enough to Fr 
insure protection from land machines 

on a battalion front? Should there be in 
a change in the mounting or means o/ ry 


transportation of this weapon? |: 
there a weapon, other than the 37- 
mm. gun with which Infantry is now 
armed, that will be more suitable a: 
an anti-tank gun; or, if not, what ar 
the characteristics of a gun that wil 
be better adapted to anti-tank defens 
than any of the weapons with which 
Infantry is now armed? 

The tests to be conducted are to de- 
termine the ability of the projectiles 
of Infantry weapons to penetrate ar 
mor and disable tanks at the various 
ranges. Caliber .30 and .50, and 22+ 
inch and 37-mm. projectiles, both ar 
mor piercing and service, will be * 
tested. The tests will also determine 
the probability of hitting tanks that 
are moving at varying speeds, over Zig- 
zag courses, and at different range 
It is probable that field artillery an‘ 
aircraft will be included in the tests © 
determine the effect of the weapor 
of these branches on tanks. 

There is no prospect of a race 
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ween gun and armor in the develop- 
nent of tanks and anti-tank guns. It 
is fully realized that a gun can easily 
be produced which can pierce the ar- 
nor with which the tank is likely to 
be protected, because light weight is 
jemanded for tanks which are to op- 
erate with the mobile forces. Armor 
means weight, and weight means re- 


duction of speed and mobility. Be- 
cause of weight limitations, speed and 
maneuverability, rather than armor, are 
the characteristics on which modern 
tanks are depending for protection. 
The conflict will therefore probably be 
between the flexibility of the gun and 
the speed and maneuverability of the 
tank. 











French Tanks 


HE War Department has recently 
authorized to salvage seventy-six 
French Renault tanks that were built 
during the World War and have been 
at Fort Leonard Wood, 


They were declared obso- 


in storage 
Maryland. 
lete in 1925. 


A considerable number of these ob- 


to Be Salvaged 


solete tanks will probably be used in 
tests to determine the efficacy of gun 
fire. The Chief of Infantry has re- 
quested that twelve of them be set 
aside at Fort Leonard Wood and that 
ten more be retained in storage at that 
place for shipment to the Infantry 
School for use as targets in future ex- 
periments. 

















OMPANY D, 28th Infantry, has 
been adjudged the winner, for 
1927, of the Edwin Howard Clark Ma- 
tine Gunners’ Trophy. This trophy 
is awarded yearly to the machine gun 
ompany which, in accordance with the 
rules previously published, shows the 
sreatest excellence in machine gun fir- 
ing. This means that the trophy goes 
to the company that has the highest 
‘verage score over the qualification 
‘ourse. But the award is not based on 
kill alone. For an organization to be 
‘Successful participant, it is necessary, 
according to the rules, that all its mem- 
vers except those legitimately absent 
are the course. In compiling the aver- 


Edwin Howard Clark Machine 
Gunners’ Trophy 


age score of the company, the aggre- 
gate score is divided by the number of 
men who, in the opinion of the Chief 
of Infantry, should have fired. Com- 
pany D, 28th Infantry, made the high 
average of 367.86 points per man firing. 
This average score is greater than the 
score required for Expert Gunner. 

The trophy was designed by Mr. 
Hans Schuler, Director of the Maryland 
Institute, Baltimore, Md. Made of 
bronze and standing on a revolving 
pedestal, it represents a machine gun 
in action, with the corporal, gunner 
and number two at the gun. The 
trophy will be a yearly award, and 
the organization that wins it will be 
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permitted to keep it until the next 
award. The permanent kecpsake for 
the winning company is a_ bronze 
plaque, designed by the same artist, 
representing a machine gun in action 
with the corporal, gunner and number 
two at the gun and number three com- 
ing up with ammunition. In addition 
to the trophy and plaque a cash award 
of approximately $500 will be made. 

The highest ten companies in the 


Official Records of Qualification 


HE following additional reports on the regular season’s practice (1927) wit! 
Infantry arms have been received in the office of the Chief of Infantry: 


Pet. 
who 
completed 
No. of No. of Pema a Ezp. 
men on men who No. or 
rolls of completed on exp. 
Regt. Regt. course rolls gnr. 
Pe erry 659 580 88.01 104 
12 619 520 84.00 54 
ees 651 449 68.96 29 
ae 517 356 68.64 22 
a dassaseau 692 557 80.49 46 
Be fesse teen 757 632 83.49 73 
MACHINE GUN 
Ds Scatesha.a Whe 196 173 88.26 4 
a 134 114 85.07 31 
ae 138 113 81.86 6 
Pn ek aia 194 147 75.77 8 
Te 212 153 72.16 13 
22 193 171 88.60 0 
Pee 175 167 95.43 32 
BP sas Scale 142 127 89.44 0 
aera 149 134 89.93 22 
Saree 112 95 85.69 1 
> ys vkawan 189 180 95.24 5 
37-MM. GUN 
eer 17 16 94.11 1 
me” Vins eee 16 16 100 7 
Bote Aa as 18 18 100 7 
i tee ae 15 15 100 0 
a tied wenn 13 13 100 6 
_ ear 18 16 88.89 2 
OS eee 15 ll 73.33 4 
ar er 15 15 100 4 
ae ee 15 15 100 4 
Tae 9 9 100 6 
See kw s cad 19 19 100 1 








competition for 1927, with scopes 


as follows: 


Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 


D, 
H, 
H, 
M, 
M, 
M, 
D, 
D, 
M, 
M, 


Number of men who 


28th Infantry. 
25th Infantry. 
30th Infantry. 
57th Infantry. 
8th Infantry... 
21st Infantry. 
8th Infantry.. 


4th Infantry... 
38th Infantry 





qualified 
8s. MM. 
Ist Cl. ed Cl. 
qnr. gnr. 
112 293 
112 286 
73 259 
69 245 
95 248 
113 309 
MARKSMANSHIP 

15 136 
48 35 
15 88 
28 110 
40 100 
24 142 
28 106 
1l 113 
28 80 

2 73 

32 141 


AND 3-INCH TRENCH MORTAR MARKSMANSHIP 


11 4 
3 6 
4 7 
9 4 
3 4 
6 7 
6 i 
8 3 
4 5 
3 ea 
17 1 


Average 
per 
Total man 
509 73.1 
452 271.05 
361 260.80 
336 272.00 
389 267.11 
495 261.76 
155 269.3 
114 339.34 
109 295.9 
146 286.45 
153 313.55 
166 288.52 
166 311.98 
124 286.84 
130 314.59 
76 255.74 
178 299 30 


16 
16 
18 
13 








are 


. 367 86 
- 365.91 
- 35161 
- B49 23 
. 34833 
. 36.53 
. WA 
57th Infantry... 


"9 
‘oa 


. 337 49 


328 32 


qualified 

based or 
No 
who 
complet 
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RDERS for Infantry officers to at- 
the General Service Schools 
issued. The composition of 
> pext vear's Class by grade is shown 
compilation below. 


0 


e been 


, 
] 
tena 


COMPOSITION OF CLASSES 


ecCewewr ww wT mse em Cl’ 


C.&G.S8. 
War School 
: College 1yr. 2yrs. Totals 
4 ee 2 5 
- 3 ll 
23 27 12 62 
1 30 31 
34 «#433 «©642~—i«é09 
\ccording to the new policy of se- 
» officers for the Command and 
Staff Sehool, the one-year 
course will cease to exist at Fort 


Leavenworth when the 1928-29 school 
The two-year stu- 
ents, approximately 120, of which the 
allotment is approximately 


ir is completed. 


General Service Schools 


forty, will continue through the 1929-30 
school course. A new class of approxi- 
mately 120 will enter in September, 
1929, for the first year of the next two- 
year course. The Infantry proportion 
of this class may be assumed to be the 
same as for the 1928-1929 course. 

This system, as may be observed 
from the above, reduces by almost one- 
half the annual turnover of officers 
who will be sent to Leavenworth. 
There will be approximately eighty In- 
fantry officers in attendance at the 
school each year, but the yearly quota, 
instead of being seventy-one as here- 
tofore, will hereafter be approximately 
forty. Selection of those to attend will 
therefore be more restrictive in the fu- 
ture, and only those officers with rec- 
ords well above the average can ex- 
pect the detail. 















pips changes have been made 
J in the efficiency report for officers, 
1G. 0. Form No. 67, which will be 
ued in the next efficiency report pe- 


average,” 
erage,” and “above average” have 
wen eliminated. The new terms will 
i “unsatisfactory,” “satisfactory,” and 
eeellent.” The ratings of “inferior” 


ratings of “below 


imi “superior” are still retained. The 


0 

" uitions of all ratings exeept “excel- 
* : and “superior” remain the same. 
7 tor “exeellent” the definition is, “duty 
~* erlomed in a highly efficient manner; 
a halification better than usually ac- 
¥ Med as satisfactory”; for “superior” 
0 


preeminently efficient perform- 


} 
aut 


“ol duty; qualified to a preeminent 


Efficiency Reports 


The old paragraph f., in which the 
officers were graded in handling men, 


‘is now changed to read “Handling of- 


ficers and men,” while the heading 
“Tactical handling of troops” is quali- 
fied by the words, “units appropriate 
to the officer’s grade.” Several addi- 
tional questions are interpolated in the 
report. Reporting officers must indi- 
eate whether they object, are reluc- 
tant, are satisfied, or especially desire 
to have the officer serve under them in 
the future. If the officer reported on 
is not on duty commensurate with his 
grade, the reporting officer must explain 
why. Reporting officers must also state 
whether the officer reported upon is 
qualified in every respect for all the 
duties of his branch and grade, and 
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whether he has demonstrated his fitness 
for the duties of the next higher grade. 
A statement must be made as to the 


Talking Moving Pictures 


TUDY is being made of the possi- 

ble use of talking moving pictures 

as a training medium. It is probable 

that in the near future a machine capa- 

ble of recording sound and motion syn- 

chronously will be tested for this pur- 
pose. 

The moving picture was found, 
during the World War, to be useful in 
demonstrating certain phases of train- 
ing. A considerable part of the film 
was taken up by the titles. At times, 
in projecting the moving picture, an 
instructor supplemented the captions 


Training for Motor Mechanics 


ONSIDERATION is being given 
to the institution of motor me- 
chanics courses for officers of Infantry. 
The present allowance and the trend 
of development toward increased num- 
bers of motor vehicles in Infantry 
organizations, and the development of 
mechanized forces seem to indicate that 
training in this subject is necessary for 
selected Infantry officers in order that 
they may become specialists in the 
subject and be able to train enlisted 
drivers and mechanics. 

The Field Artillery and Coast Artil- 
lery Schools have recently established 
advanced motor courses of from four 
to five months duration for this pur- 
pose. These courses augment motor 
instruction which has been given for 


et eel 
highest command which the officer ». 
ported upon is qualified to hold in 
peace and war. 































by following the picture with work 
An apparatus which will record bot) 
sound and motion synchronously, and 
thus enable lucid and simple explana. 
tion to be projected audibly and coip- 
cident with the motions depicted, would 
seem to have considerable advantage 
over the old method. Such an appars- 
tus would allow the audience to con- 
centrate on the picture without their 
attention being detracted with the 
presence of a lecturer and should elimi- 
nate detailed captions and explanations 


some years in the battery officers 
courses and which was primarily de- 
signed only to equip officers to inspect 
mechanically and supervise repairs of 
motor vehicles. 

It is too early to predict the mean 
that will be adopted in instructing lu- 
fantry officers in this subject. The wide 
variation in types of motors (trucks, 
passenger cars, motorcycles, and trat- 
tors), which will appear if motor tran 
portation is adopted to any exten! in 
Infantry regiments, will necessits 
courses of considerable scope. !t ms 
be desirable to centralize this instru 
tion in much the same way * vee 
Infantry instruction is now centralized 
at the Infantry School. 


’ 
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Words, 
1 both 
y, and ACH order that places an officer on 
1) the retired list might just as well 
bear the heading “SUNK,” because that 
is what it means. He is lost to old 
friends and associates just as surely as 
though he had gone down to the ocean’s 
lepths without trace. 

But no one can vision himself in such 
a predicament, or else he deliberately 
sjuts the picture from his mind’s eye. 
In other words, the average officer can 
picture everyone else being retired, but 
not himself. Most people have the same 
attitude toward death. It can happen 
to the other fellow, but not to me! 

It is not so many years ago that only 
few Army officers carried life insur- 
ance, and those who did, carried only 
mall amounts. Today, however, al- 
most every officer carries life insurance, 
and in most instances the insurance will 
represent the officer’s entire estate when 
it becomes necessary to settle it. Gov- 
ermment insurance has done much to 
enlighten the average officer on the 
value of insurance. 

The only other form of insurance 
wuich the Government affords officers 
i retirement, supposedly on a compe- 
tence. It is unfortunate that officers 
om the active list are so shortsighted 
‘hat they cannot see that whatever 
affects the retired list affects them di- 
rectly. The form of insurance is one 
wich the officer will enjoy while liv- 
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Sunk! 


Mayor F., L. Beats, Retired 


ing—provided, of course, that there is 
enough of it to enjoy. His life insur- 
ance his heirs will enjoy. 

It behooves every man to provide for 
his declining years. The average busi- 
ness and professional man does this 
during his active years. Not so the 
Army officer. During his active years 
all goes out and very little comes in. 
How, then, is he to provide for the later 
years of his life? He can do it only 
through adequate retirement provision. 

During his active career the officer 
receives certain emoluments in quarters 
and rations in addition to pay. This 
enables him to live as befits his station 
in life. After years of this, he reaches 
the time of retirement. When he quits 
the service of which he has been a vital 
part for so long, he must go forth to 
establish himself anew, to make new 
contacts and new friends. His income 
immediately on retirement becomes ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of what he has 
been enjoying. In other words, his al- 
lowance for rations and quarters is 
immediately wiped out and he is left 
with only 75 per cent of the actual pay 
that he was drawing. 

Perhaps it is expecting too much to 
anticipate that an officer who has not 
been through it can picture himself in 
this crisis. But the officer who has been 
through it las a picture that will stay 
with him all of his days. 
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One hesitates to impugn the motives 
of those who imposed such an unjust 
law on the Army, but the facts speak 
for themselves. 

The Army must of necessity look to 
the General Staff to guide its destinies 
and right its wrongs. How long will 


this unjust situation be allowed to con 
tinue? 

Is it possible that the Army’s rep 
sentatives in Washington are so sho 
sighted that they cannot see this situs 
tion, or that they are too timid to mak 
the effort to have it corrected? 










Digest of the National Defense Act as Amende 


ANY officers have occasion to re- 

fer to the National Defense Act, 

as amended. Many others are not as 

conversant with its provisions as they 

would be if they could have the infor- 

mation in brief form. For the conven- 

ience of both of these groups we are 

publishing this digest of the Act, which 

is correct up to the date of publication. 
—Eprror. 


Approved June 3, 1916. Amended 
every year since that date, except 1917 
and 1926. Purpose—to give the coun- 
try a definite military policy. Enact- 
ing Clause—Composition of the Army 
of the United States—Regular Army; 
the National Guard while in the service 
of the United States; the Organized 
Reserves, composed of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps and the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps. 

Sec. 2—Composition and strength of 
the Regular Army,—composed of in- 
fantry, cavalry, staff branches, etc. 
Enlisted strength to be 125,000. 

Sec. 3.—Organization of the Army. 
Prescribes that the organization shall 
be such as to form the basis for a com- 
plete mobilization; that the Army in so 
far as practicable shall be organized 
into brigades, divisions and corps; and 
that the continental area of the United 
States shall be divided into Corps 
Areas for purposes of administration, 
etc. 

Sec. 3a.—Initial organigation of the 
National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves. Prescribes that the names, 



































numbers, and other designations, fig 
and records of divisions and subord- 
nate units that served in the Word 
War be preserved; that plan for initial 
organization and distribution be pr- 
pared by a committee of the War De- 
partment General Staff, said committee 
to be equally divided between Reserve 
and Regular officers. 

Sec. 4.—Officers. Defines general of- 
ficers of the line and general officers of 
the staff; designates number of officers 
in each grade, total to be not more than 
12,000; designates the manner of ap- 
pointing major and brigadier generals. 

Sec. 4a.—Warrant officers: Desg- 
nates number of warrant officers, total 
of 600; who is eligible for appointment; 
sets the rate of pay. : 

Sec. 4b.—Enlisted men. Provides 
that the grades shall be such as the 
President may direct; fixes the rate o! 
pay in each grade; apportions the per- 
centage authorized for each grade; ant 
provides manner of computing conti: 
uous service pay. | 

Sec. 4c.—Assignments. Provides ‘ot 
assignments of officers and enlisted met 
as directed later; authorizes Presiden! 
to increase or diminish number 0! ol 
ficers and enlisted men so assigned DY 
not more than 15 per cent; provides 
that Philippine Scouts be included 
number assigned to any branch; p'™ 
hibits the transfer of an officer [rom 
his branch to another without 
consent; provides for appointment © 
chiefs and assistant chiefs of branctt 
and designates who is eligible tor vu 
appointment, and that appoimtmet 
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— 
sil be for four years. Provides that 
aficers detailed to General Staff Corps 
must have sé rved two of the next pre- 
ceding years in actual command of 
troops of combatant arms; that every 
oficer below grade of brigadier gen- 
eral must perform duty with troops of 
combatant arms for at least one year 
in every period of five consecutive 
years 

Sec. 5 General Staff Corps. Com- 
position, Chief of Staff, the War De- 
partment General Staff and the Gen- 
eral Staff with troops; War Depart- 
ment General Staff to consist of Chief of 
Staff, four assistants (general officers) 
and 89 other officers not below the 
cade of captain; General Staff with 
troops to consist of sueh number of of- 
fiers as may be necessary to perform 
the General Staff duties of corps areas, 
departments, divisions, ete., provides 
that details to General Staff Corps 
shall be for four years and be limited 
to officers who are on the list of General 
Staff Corps of eligibles; provides for 
the preparation of an initial General 
Staff eligible list by a board of general 
dficers; that after completion of this 
list no name shall be added thereto un- 
less he has graduated from the General 
‘taff School and has been specifically 
reommended as qualified for General 
‘afi duty; that no officer, except the 
Chief of Staff shall be assigned as a 
member of the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff unless he is a graduate of the 
General Staff College or his name is on 
the initial eligible list; that the name 
oi any National Guard or Reserve of- 
fier who has demonstrated by actual 


s, total 
ntment; 


rovides 


contin- 


ides for “rvice with the War Department Gen- 
ed men eral Staff for a period of not less than 
resident ‘x months that he is qualified for gen- 
of of- eral staff duty may be added to the el- 
med DY igible list at any time. Preseribes the 
rovides ‘uues of War Department General 
sded is ‘afi—to prepare plans for the national 


defense and use of military forces for 
‘at purpose both separately and in 
“njunction with the naval forees; to 
mepare plans for the mobilization of 
~ manhood and material resources of 
“e nation; to investigate and report 
‘pon all questions affecting the effi- 
“ney of the Army; and to render pro- 


h; pro- 
r from 
ut his 
nent of 
ranches 
or such 
ntment 


fessional aid to the Secretary of War 
and Chief of Staff. Provides that all 
policies affecting the National Guard 
and Organized Reserves shall be pre- 
pared by committees of the War De- 
partment General Staff, to which shall 
be added an equal number of Reserve 
officers; that the duties of the General 
Staff with troops shall be to render pro- 
fessional aid to the general officers over 
them; that Chief of Staff shall preside 
over the War Department General 
Staff and that he shall cause it to make 
the plans to carry out the above; pro- 
vides that members of the General Staff 
Corps shall be confined strictly to the 
discharge of the duties specified in this 
section and prohibits them from as- 
suming or engaging in work of an ad- 
ministrative nature that pertains to 
established bureaus. 

Sec. 5a.—Charges the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War with supervision of the 
procurement of all military supplies 
and adequate provision for mobiliza- 
tion of material and industrial organi- 
zations essential to war-time needs; 
fixes his salary. 

Sec. 5b.—The War Council. To con- 
sist of Secretary of War, Assistant 
Secretary of War, General of the 
Army, and Chief of Staff; considers pol- 
icies affecting both the military and 
munitions problems of the War De- 
partment. 

Sec. 6—Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment. Establishes. To consist of one 
major general, one assistant, brigadier 
general, and 115 other officers from 
colonel to captain, inclusive. 

Sec. 7—Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment. Prescribes strength. 

Sec. 8—Judge Advocate General’s 
Department. Prescribes strength. 
Sec. 9.—Quartermaster Corps. 

scribes strength and duties. 

Sec. 10.—Finance Department. Pre- 
scribes strength. 

Sec. 11—Medical Department. Pre- 
scribes strength, components (Medical 
Corps, Dental Corps, Veterinary Corps, 
Medical Administrative Corps); ap- 
portions percentage of enlisted person- 
nel to total enlisted strength of Army; 
prescribes manner of promotion. 

Sec. 17. — Infantry. Prescribes 


Pre- 
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strength and authorizes President to 
form such units as he may deem neces- 
sary. 

Sec. 18. — Cavalry. Prescribes 
strength and authorizes President to 
form such units as he may deem neces- 
sary. 

Sec. 19.—Field Artillery. Prescribes 
strength and authorizes President to 
form such units as he may deem neces- 
sary. 

Sec. 20.—Coast Artillery. Prescribes 
strength and authorizes President to 
form such units as he may deem neces- 
sary. 

Sec. 21.—Porto Rico Regiment of In- 
fantry. Incorporates this regiment as 
part of the Infantry Branch and re- 
commissions its officers in the Infantry. 

Sec. 22.—Provides that all existing 
laws pertaining to Military Academy, 
detached and additional officers, re- 
cruiting parties, detachments, Disci- 
plinary Barracks guards, disciplinary 
organizations, Philippine Scouts, and 
Indian Scouts shall remain in force. 

Sec. 22a.—Philippine Scouts. Au- 
thorizes President to organize into 
units up to limit of strength author- 
ized; transfers all qualified officers to 
Regular Army, and makes provision 
for those retired prior to passage of this 
Act. 

Sec. 23.—Abolishes provisional ap- 
pointments. 

Sec. 24—Provides for the filling of 
vacancies created by this Act; gives 
qualifications and requirements. 

Sec. 24a.—Provides for a uniform 
system of promotion by establishing a 
promotion list, known as the “single 
list,” names to be arranged in order, 
according to length of commissioned 
service. Goes into considerable detail. 

Sec. 24b.—Classification of officers. 
Provides that all officers shall be classi- 
fied annually by a board of five general 
officers into Class A and Class B, 
former to be retained in the service, 
latter not to be. Officer who is placed 
in Class B has opportunity to appear 
before court of inquiry. 

See. 24¢c——Promotion of Officers. 
Provides that after July 1, 1920, of- 
ficers will be promoted in the order in 


i 2 


which they stand on the promotion list: 
abolishes examination for promotion, | 

Sec. 24d.—Provides that, officers may 
be transferred to another branch with. 
out loss of rank. 

Sec. 24e.—Appointment of Officers 
Designates sources from which officer: 
will be appointed ; designates qualifies. 
tions for appointment in Judge Adyo. 
cate General’s and Medical Depart. 
ments. 

Sec. 25.—Establishes detached of. 
cers’ and enlisted men’s lists. 

Sec. 27.—Enlistments. Establishes 
enlistment period as one or three years 
for original enlistments, three years for 
reenlistments; provides for reinlis- 
ment of noncommissioned officers in 
grade under certain conditions; prohib- 
its the enlistment of men under 2 
years of age without written consent of 
parent or guardian; provides for in- 
struction upon educational and voca- 
tional lines. 

Sec. 28.—Provides for increased pay 
for certain military telegraphers. 

Sec. 29.—Provides for discharge oi 
enlisted men on account of dependent 
relatives. 

Sec. 30.—Abolishes Regular Amy 
Reserve. 

Sec. 31, 32, 33, 34.—Stricken out. 

Sec. 35.—Prohibits the detail or au- 
thorization of enlisted men to any civil 


employment which interferes with reg- 


ular engagement of local civilians. 

Sec. 36.—Stricken out. 

Sec. 37.—Officers’ Reserve Cory: 
Establishes; authorizes President t 
designate sections, grades in each se¢- 
tion and number in each grade; officers 
to be appointed by President, genera! 
officers by and with the advice of the 
Senate; appointments to be for five 
years; gives qualifications for appollt- 
ment; authorizes President to prescribe 
regulations for promotion and transiet 

Sec. 37a.—Reserve Officers on active 
duty. Provides for active duty bu' 
limits same to not more than fifteen 
days in any calendar year in ume” 
peace; in time of national emergen) 
expressly declared by Congress, author- 
ize President to order to active dul 
at any time for any period; in ume“ 
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oegce Reserve Officer must consent to 
wtive duty; prohibits pay, except 
shen on active duty; when on such 
vy peceives pay and allowances of 


same grade Regular Army. 
“See, 38.—Provides that all Reserve 
ofeers be commissioned in the Army 
of the United States. Appointments 
of federally recognized National Guard 
oficers in Reserve shall terminate with 
epination of federal recognition. 

See. 39.—Stricken out. 

see. 40.—Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. Organization. Authorizes Presi- 
jent to establish in eivil educational 


nstitutions senior divisions in schools 
sranting degrees, including land grant 
colleges; junior divisions in other edu- 


cational institutions. Prohibits estab- 
lishment of unit until an officer of Reg- 
Jar Army shall have been detailed as 
rofessor of military science and tac- 
ties; provides that authorities of insti- 
tutions other than land grant must 
sree to establishment of unit and to 
certain standards. 

Sec. 40a —Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps courses. Authorizes Secretary 
' War to establish standard courses 

| prohibits maintenance of a unit 
ness prescribed courses are adopted. 
sec. 40b.—Personnel for duty with 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Au- 
thorizes President to detail officers 
ith; prohibits detail of retired officers, 
rrant officers or enlisted men with- 

their consent. 

secs. 41, 42 and 43 superseded. 

‘ec. 44—Designates who is eligible 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
‘ees. 45 and 46 superseded. 

‘ec. 47.—Supplies for Reserve Offi- 
's Training Corps. Authorizes Sec- 
etary of War to issue supplies to insti- 
‘uions at which units are maintained. 
, ‘ec. 47a—Authorizes Secretary of 
‘ar to establish Reserve Officers’ 
‘Taming Corps eamps for practical 
I or periods not longer than six 


a 
Alii) S 


*eks and to expend money from the 

‘oper appropriations for their estab- 

“iment and maintenance. 

‘ec. 47b.—Authorizes President alone 
‘ppoint as a Reserve officer any 

~ ate 


ol the senior division of the 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps who 
shall have satisfactorily completed the 
prescribed course and certain other con- 
ditions. 

Sec. 47¢c._—Provides for pay and com- 
mutation of subsistence for students in 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, who 
elect in writing to take advanced train- 
ing. 

Sec. 47d—Authorizes Secretary of 
War to establish and maintain training 
camps for military instruction of war- 
rant officers, enlisted men and civilians 
(now known as C.M.T. camps) with a 
view to their appointment as Reserve 
officers and to use equipment and sup- 
plies for same. 

Sees. 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54 either 
stricken out or superseded. 

Sec. 55.—Establishes Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps and designates period of 
enlistment. 

Sec. 55a.—Authorizes President to 
organize Enlisted Reserve Corps into 
tactical organizations, similar to those 
in Regular Army. 

Sec. 55b.—Authorizes President to 
order Enlisted Reservists on active duty 
under same conditions as for officers. 

Sec. .55¢——Authorizes Secretary of 
War to issue equipment, etc., to schools 
and colleges other than those mentioned 
above. 

Sec. 56.—Superseded. 

Sec. 57.—Designates composition of 
Militia; divides into National Guard, 
Naval Militia, and Unorganized Mili- 
tia. 

Sec. 58.—Gives composition of Na- 
tional Guard. 

Sec. 59.—Designates who is exempt 
from Militia duty. 

Sec. 60.—Prescribes organization of 
National Guard units; in general to be 
similar to that of Regular Army units. 

Sec. 61.—Prohibits States from main- 
taining troops in time of peace other 
than as authorized in this act except 
State Police or Constabulary. 

Sec. 62.—Prescribes the number of 
enlisted men of National Guard, maxi- 
mum to be not less than 800 men for 
each senator and representative; makes 
certain exceptions. 

Sec. 63.—Provides that certain old 
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and traditional militia organizations 
shall be allowed to retain their ancient 
privileges under certain conditions. 

Sec. 64.—Authorizes President to as- 
sign National Guard units to divisions, 
brigades and other tactical units. 

Sec. 65.—Authorizes President to de- 
tail one officer of the Regular Army as 
Chief of Staff and one as Assistant to 
National Guard divisions in the service 
of the United States. 

Sec. 66.—Requires Adjutants Gen- 
eral of States to make such reports as 
Secretary of War may direct. 

Sec. 67.—Requires an annual appro- 
priation for support of National Guard; 
provides for its apportionment. 

Sec. 68.—Authorizes States to fix lo- 
cation of units of National Guard; pro- 
hibits the disbandment or reduction be- 
low the minimum strength prescribed 
of a unit of National Guard whose 
members are entitled to compensation, 
without the consent of the President. 

Sec. 69.—Designates period of enlist- 
ment in National Guard (original en- 
listment three years, subsequent one 
year). 

Sec. 70.—Prescribes oath to be taken 
for enlistment in National Guard. 

Sec. 71.—Stricken out. 

Sec. 72.—Provides for discharge of 
enlisted men from National Guard. 

Sec. 73.—Prescribes federal oath to 
be taken by National Guard officers. 

Sec. 74.—Prescribes qualifications for 
National Guard officers. 

Sec. 75.—Provides for examination 
as to fitness for appointment as an of- 
ficer of the National Guard. 

Sec. 76.—Provides for filling of va- 
cancies when National Guard is drafted 
into federal service. 

Sec. 77.—Provides for a board of of- 
ficers to determine efficiency of Na- 
tional Guard officers, for retention or 
discharge from the service. 

Sec. 78—Provides for National 
Guard Reserve, gives contract to be 
signed and oath to be taken. 

Sec. 79.—Stricken out. 

Sec. 80.—Authorizes leaves of ab- 
sence of government employees, mem- 
bers of National Guard, to participate 
in training. 


——$——_ 


Sec. 81.—Establishes Militia Buresy 
in War Department, chief of bureay 1) 
be member of National Guard wir, 
certain qualifications; gives tour 
duty (four years); can succeed hip. 
self; sets his pay as that of major pep. 
eral, Regular Army; authorizes Pres. 
dent to assign National Guard ay 
Reserve Officers to duty with Milit 
Bureau. 

Sec. 82.—Provides that equipment 
arms, etc., of National Guard shall } 
the same as for the Regular Army 

Sec. 83.—Authorizes Secretary 
War to purchase within available gp. 
propriations and issue to National 
Guard arms, equipment, etc. 

Sec. 84.—Authorizes replacement : 
National Guard of obsolete equipment 
with new types without charging sam 
against National Guard appropriations 

Sec. 85.—Requires States to turn in 
obsolete equipment replaced as above 

Sec. 86.—Authorizes States to pw- 
chase for cash stores, supplies, et 
from War Department in addition : 
those issued. 

Sec. 87.—Provides that all property 
issued to National Guard remains tle 
property of the United States; provides 
for the survey of lost, damaged, or de- 
stroyed property; that if property ha: 
been so lost, damaged or destroyed 
through carelessness, the State or re- 
sponsible parties must pay for it; that 
if it has been damaged through {air 
wear and tear, it shall be sold or other- 
wise disposed of. 

Sec. 88.—Provides that the proceeds 
of sale of condemned stores issued t0 
National Guard and all collections 0! 
stoppages against officers and enlisted 
men shall be turned in to the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Sec. 89.—Authorizes Secretary 
War to purchase animals and 1s! 
same to National Guard; provides ' 
maximum number to be so issued. 

Sec. 90.—Authorizes the Secretary 
War to expend funds for material and 
services for care of animals issued ' 
National Guard. . 

Sec. 91.—Provides that the diseipin 
of the National Guard shall be 
same as that for Regular Army. 
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soe. 92—Provides that each Na- 
‘onal Guard unit shall assemble for 
jl not less than forty-eight times 
each year = shall participate in en- 
eampments at least fifteen days in each 
ear: makes certain regulations for giv- 
ng ¢ credit for suc h drill. 
P) Requires Secretary of War 
« equse an inspection of National 
Cuard units to be made at least once 
s year by inspectors of the Regular 
\rmy to determine the condition and 
onl of property and whether the 
visions of this act are being car- 
ried out. 

Sec, 94—Authorizes Secretary of 
War to set aside funds for the conduct 
fencampments and maneuvers of the 
National Guard; provides for pay of 
ficers and enlisted men while .attend- 
ing; makes provision for injuries in line 
f duty to officers and enlisted men 

le attending. 
Provides that, where Na- 
Guard participates in encamp- 
nfs, maneuvers, ete., in conjunction 
troops of the United States, com- 
mand remains with the commander of 
United States troops regardless of 


pec. 93.- 


Nec, 95 7 


Ser “ 


Authorizes Secretary of 
War to detail officers and enlisted men 
' tender Army to attend encamp- 
s to give instruction and informa- 

‘ec. 97.—Authorizes 


Secretary of 
V r to provide 


camps of instruction 
1 officers and enlisted men of Na- 
al Guard. 
‘ee. 98.—Provides that National 
Suard units, participating in encamp- 
ments, maneuvers, ete., may be paid at 
ly ime aiter a muster has been made 
the entire period of the camp. 
‘ec. 99.—Authorizes Secretary of 
War to detail officers and enlisted men 
nal Guard for courses of study 
various service schools. 
_ te. 100.—Requires Secretary of War 
tail officers of the Regular Army 
) duty with National Guard as in- 
_Uctors and permits them to accept 
suard commissions without 





vacating their commissions in the Reg- 
ular Army. 

Sec. 101.—Provides that the National 
Guard, when called as such into the 
service of the United States, shall be 
subject to the laws and regulations gov- 
erning the Regular Army. 

Sec. 102.—Provides for courts mar- 
tial in the National Guard; practically 
same as for Regular Army. 

Secs. 103, 104, 105, 106—State who 
may convene general, special and sum- 
mary courts martial in National Guard, 
not in the service of United States, and 
fixes limits of punishment of each 
court. 

Sec. 107.—All sentences of dismissal 
or dishonorable discharge imposed by 
courts martial of National Guard, not 
in service of United States must be ap- 
proved by governor of State. 

Sec. 108.—Provides that presidents of 
courts martial and summary court of- 
ficers, of National Guard, not in the 
service of the United States, have au- 
thority to take action to compel the ap- 
pearance of accused persons, witnesses, 
records, etc., before courts; all processes 
for this purpose shall be served by civil 
officers. 

Sec. 109.—Prescribes rate and man- 
ner of federal pay of National Guard 
officers. 

Sec. 110.—Prescribes rate and man- 
ner of federal pay of National Guard 
officers. 

Sec. 111.—Provides for the drafting 
of the National Guard into federal serv- 
ice; upon specific authorization of Con- 
gress, President may draft National 
Guard into federal service under such 
regulations as he may prescribe; per- 
sons so drafted from date of draft, 
shall stand discharged from National 
Guard and be subject to laws and regu- 
lations of the Army of the United 
States; provides that officers be ap- 
pointed from National Guard organiza- 
tions; officers and enlisted men while in 
federal service shall receive pay and 
allowances of corresponding grades of 
Regular Army; all persons so drafted 
shall be discharged from the Army on 
the termination of the emergency and 
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resume membership in Militia or Na- 
tional Guard. 

Sec. 112—Members of National 
Guard injured while in the active serv- 
ice of the United States are entitled to 
the benefit of all pension laws in ex- 
istence at the time as his widow and 
children should death result. 

Sec. 113.—Requires Secretary of War 
to submit annually to Congress recom- 
mendations and estimates for establish- 
ment and maintenance of indoor and 
outdoor rifle ranges; all ranges estab- 
lished shall be open for use of all 
branches of the military and naval 
service and by all able-bodied males 
-apable of bearing arms; authorizes de- 
tail of Regular Army officers and en- 
listed men to such ranges as instructors 
and issue of military rifles and ammu- 
nition as may be available; requires 
Secretary of War to provide the fol- 
lowing within the limits of appropria- 
tions: 

(a) Construct, equip, ete., indoor and 
outdoor rifle ranges. 

(b) Instruction of able-bodied citi- 
zens in marksmanship. 

(c) Promotion of practice in use of 
rifled arms. 

(d) Sale to members of the National 
Rifle Association and rifle clubs, arms, 
ammunition, ete 

(e) Maintain National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

Sec. 114.—Stricken out. 

Sec. 115.—Requires physical exami- 
nation of National Guard officers and 
enlisted men called into the service of 
the United States. 

Sec. 116.—Provides that States that 
fail or refuse to comply with the pro- 
visions of this act shall be debarred 
from receiving any aid, pecuniary or 
otherwise, authorized by this act. 

Sec. 117.—Provides that this act ap- 
plies only to Militia organized as a land 
force. 

Sec. 118—Authorizes President to 
make regulations and issue orders for 
the thorough organization, discipline 
and government of the Militia provided 
for by this act. 

Sec. 119.—Requires Secretary of War 
to make annual estimate of the amount 


enced 

of money necessary to carry 
provisions of this act. , 
Sec. 120.—Authorizes Presiden; 
time of war or threatened war, to p 
an order with any firm for , 
which said firm ordinarily many 
or produces; ' 


OUt the 


ny 
place 
nateria) 


requires compliance with 


all such orders on the part of the firn 


same to take precedence ove 


r other 


orders; in case of failure to comply 
authorizes President to take possession 
of plant, and owners of same, upon cop. 
victions, are punishable by not mor 


than three years’ imprisonment 


1a a 


fine of not more than $50,000; provides 
that compensation for products or rent. 
al of plants shall be fair and just: pr. 
quires Secretary of War to make lis 
of all privately owned plants capable 


of manufacturing arms or ammunitior 
or capable of being converted to such 


uses, together with complete énforms- 
tion as to the capabilities; authorizes 


the President to appoint a Board 


Mobilization for Military Prepared- 


ness, non-partisan in character 
Sec. 121.—Authorizes 


Secretar 


War to appoint a board to investigat 


+ 


the feasibility, desirability and practi- 
cability of government manufacture of 


arms, munitions, etc. 
Sec. 122.—Requires Secretary of Wa 


to appoint board to investigate pas 


awards of Medal of Honor. 
Sec. 123.—Authorizes ' 
War to prepare, to purchase, or oth 
wise procure such gauges, dies, jigs, et 
including specifications and 
drawings, as may be necessary fo! 


Secretary 


the 


immediate manufacture of arms, mull 
tions and special equipment to arm ane 


equip the land forces. 


Sec. 124.—Authorizes President to - 


vestigate to determine the best 


for production of nitrates and other 


means 


products for munitions of war; author 


izes him to designate for exclusiv 


se 


of United States such sites on navigad" 


or unnavigable rivers upon the pub! 


carry { 


the purpose of this act; authorizes ™™ 
to construct and maintain at such sh 


tor 


dams, locks, power houses, et 
production of nitrates or othe! 


+he 
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Prohibits wearing of uni- 
Navy and Marine Corps 
not an officer or enlisted 

forces, With some excep- 


Provides that nothing in 
discharge an officer from 
\rmy or deprive him of 
ow held. 
Prohibits advanced rank 
provided for in this act; au- 
loyment of retired officers 
v in time of war; author- 
f not more than five medical 
luty with military relief 
\merican National Red 
ithorizes American National 


Red Cross to erect and maintain build- 
ings on military reservations for stor- 
age of supplies or to occupy available 
public buildings, such supplies to be 
used for aid of civilian population in 
case of national disaster; authorizes 
officers of Regular Army in time of war 
to hold commissions of higher tempo- 
rary rank without vacating permanent 
commission; provides that retired en- 
listed men who served as officers in the 
World War shall receive the retired pay 
and allowances of warrant officers; au- 
thorizes detail or not more than 2 per 
cent of officers of Regular Army to civil 
educational institutions for courses of 
study. 





Still More about Training of Reserves 


LizuTENANT P. C. Greene, Infantry Reserve 


[* THE March issue of the INFANTRY 


Joven at, Lieut. G. H. Williams offers 
tain criticisms of the present type of 
duty training given to the officers 
rve Corps. He suggests four 
ich this training might be 
These may be summarized 
vs. First, that this training be 
e progressive from year to year, as 
in the courses offered in any 
iniversity. Second, that the 
uld inelude actual com- 
ops rather than observation. 
Reserve officers should be 
those particular duties inci- 
nature of their assignments. 
that each Regular Army 
staff be enlarged so as to 
R 5 whose duties would in- 
rmation of a training pro- 

r Reserve officers. 
ressive training is desirable 
il command is superior to 
n developing the Reserve 


officer few will dispute. There are, 
however, certain reasons why neither of 
these features has yet been developed 
to that point of efficiency and sufficiency 
which we all desire. The National De- 
fense Act of 1920 provides for the for- 
mation of Reserve units rather than a 
reservoir of officer personnel. Hence, 
training is, as far as possible, based on 
the unit rather than the individual. It 
is the belief of the writer that anyone 
who devotes some thought to the sub- 
ject will agree that the degree of train- 
ing possessed by Reserve officers is so 
varied that it is a well nigh hopeless 
proposition to attempt to treat them 
solely as individuals when receiving ac- 
tive duty training. Further, it does not 
seem logical to compare the two weeks 
training period with an academic semes- 
ter or year. The time is too short to 
permit the completion of such units of 
instruction as can be mastered in the 
greater length of the semester or vear 
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Under conditions existing in the Reg- 
ular establishment it is a physical im- 
possibility to provide enough enlisted 
men to enable every Reserve officer to 
exercise command as much as he 
should. The writer was attached to the 
3d Infantry at Fort Des Moines four 
years ago qgnd was given every possible 
opportunity to command troops. If 
there was a single occasion in those two 
weeks when a Regular officer performed 
work that could have been done by a 
Reserve officer, it escaped the writer’s 
attention. A Reserve officer’s duty ros- 
ter was kept and the Regular troops 
were drilled, and paraded, and mounted 
guard under the command of Reserve 
officers only. Two years later, at Fort 
Sheridan, Reserve officers were in com- 
mand of the C. M. T. C. boys at nearly 
every formation. The enlisted person- 
nel of the 2d Infantry was on detail so 
continuously that there was no oppor- 
tunity for any officer, Regular or Re- 
serve, to command them in formation. 

Training every officer for the duties 
incident to his assignment has been ad- 
vocated before. Certainly all of us 
should receive such specialized training 
in some degree. However, the Ameri- 
van Army has never put an officer in a 
niche and left him there. Were there 
no casualties in action, the theory of 
the specialist could be carried out logi- 
cally. But such is not the case; every 
officer must be in a measure prepared 
to fill any other officer’s boots on very 
short notice and at very critical times. 
This factor alone would seem to con- 
demn too thorough specialization on the 
part of the Reserve officer. 

Detailed planning of training pro- 
grams for the Reserve officers by the 
suggested R 5 or the D. O. L. man who 
is acting as executive for the Reserve 


I< 
unit violates the very principle { 
which Lieutenant Williams pleads He 
is directly robbing the Reserve R 2 of 
his duties as training officer. As far « 
the coordination of the work 7 
the company and the attached Resery. 
officer is concerned, there is nothips 
short of mutual good will which vil 
make the plan a success. That feeling 
-annot be handed down from above: i 
must be cultivated assiduously by thy 
officer in command of the company and 
the officers attached for training. 

Possibly the writer has been mon 
fortunate than other Reserve officers jp 
his contact with the Regular establis 
ment. Training periods with the 3 
17th, and 2d Infantry regiments left 
very distinct impression that the Regu- 
lar Army is keenly aware of its obliga- 
tions to the Reserve and is heartily 
sympathy with it. A finer or more help- 
ful spirit could not be asked for. Stil! 
another training period with the Ns- 
tional Guard tended to show that ther 
too were anxious to assist the Reserv 
with its active duty training proble 
In no case did an incident come to th 
attention of the writer where a cordla 
attitude on the part of the Reserve ofi- 
cer was met with a rebuff from an 
person of either of the other two com- 
ponents. 

While there was some duplication 
training, the writer came away Ifo 
each camp feeling that there had bee 
an addition to his military knowledg 
and skill. It is as true of the education 
of adults as the training of children that 
there is no really constructive learnue 
unless the attitude of the pupil is d= 
tinetly receptive. If he has this att- 
tude, he will learn from even the poo! 


est of instructors, which our Regu! 


officers most assuredly are not. 
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Efficiency Reports 


A RecmentAL CoMMANDER 


\ THE first place, let it be clearly 
eLween | 


derstood that this lament is not 

for the purpose of raising the question 

+ still appears to be debatable to 

me. as to just what value our pres- 

opt efficiency ratings are to the service. 

ove; I | start with the major premise that 

ey are of value, although, to be per- 

‘ly candid, the value seems to con- 

ist largely in treasuring up unfavor- 

ble entries against an officer until that 

eful day believed that 

tablish: enough of these entries have been se- 

the 34 ed to justify his selection for Class 

S left a I repeat, then, that I acknowl- 

» Regu- ve that these reports have a value, 

obliga- it | believe that the sense of utility 

their devisers must surely have in- 

ed a far better and more beneficent 

efor them than that to which they 
re now diverted. 


Reserve 
10thing 
ch will 
feeling 


cers ip when it is 


| submit, accordingly, a scheme which 

nk will awaken a responsive chord 
some of the other regimental com- 
nders stationed out in the bosque 
ud who are trying to whip their regi- 
its into something akin to efficiency 
spite the kaleidoscopic procession of 
ieers that troop into their regiments 


out again. 


What happens to these efficiency re- 
ris to which the majority of us de- 


e our thoughtful and serious consid- 


tian « 


? 
il 
ided 


the end of each fiscal year? 
in a haze of secrecy, they pass 
sh the hands of two or more su- 
rs and eventually arrive in the 

ol the Adjutant General of the 
y, where they are evaluated. There 
y remain, filed away until they may 
led out to satisfy the curiosity of 
whose record they per- 
assist in his damnation be- 


e pooi- 


Regular 


; 
te 


fore the annual classification board. It 
may be advocated by some that in this 
latter respect alone they justify their 
existence. But I prefer to think of the 
Army as an institution that is doing 
some reclamation work rather than as 
one that is engaged in a continual Ro- 
man holiday with officers as the victims. 
I therefore believe that the care and 
effort expended upon the preparation of 
these efficiency reports is not justified 
by their present use. 

At the present time, officers are 
moved about at a rate that results in a 
regiment having about a 50 per cent 
turnover each year. From schools, for- 
eign service, or other details, these offi- 
cers present themselves before the 
regimental commander, accompanied by 
nothing in the way of an identifying 
index unless—as too frequently hap- 
pens—their arrival is merely the pre- 
cursor of a trail of papers pillorying an 
array of financial derelictions or debts 
which follow in their wake. The com- 
manding officer, therefore, in the ab- 
sence of other information, is forced 
to make his initial assignments of these 
officers with the aid of that treacherous 
ally, “first impressions.” This is unfair, 
to both the command officer and the 
subordinate, for some little thing may 
transpire shortly after the arrival of 
the officer concerned which will preju- 
dice the regimental commander against 
him. Likewise, an equally minor mat- 
ter may cause the most conscientious 
of colonels to over-evaluate a subordi- 
nate. Why, then, cannot the efficiency 
reports here be put to work, eliminate 
a certain amount of this guesswork, 
and reduce the human element factor 
which necessarily enters into the colo- 
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nel’s diagnosis of this officer. Suppose 
that, upon the assignment of an officer 
to a regiment, the Adjutant General or 
the Chief of Branch should send a con- 
fidential report to the regimental com- 
mander somewhat like the following: 


Captain John Doe, Infantry; rating, 

; duties performed, ; man- 

ner of performance, ; command- 

ing officers for the past five years, 

Major A, Lieut. Col. B, Col. C, Gener- 
al D. 


The majority of officers who reach 
the grade of colonel are sufficiently ac- 
quainted so that it is reasonable to 
assume that they know the peculiarities 
and idiosyncracies of probably half of 
the higher ranking officers of the Army, 
and by reference to the list of officers 
who have graded the new arrival the 
regimental commander can determine 
how accurately he believes the man to 
be rated. This idea is by no means 
original, for in the business world it is 
well known that when a candidate for 
a position reports he usually brings 
with him something in-the way of a 
recommendation which will give the 
prospective employer an idea of what 
to expect from him. In the same way, 
in the service, if a good record built 
up in the past is worth anything at all, 
it certainly should be used to create a 
presumption in favor of the officer to 
whom it pertains when he reports to a 
place where his abilities are unknown. 

When I joined my present command 
its commissioned personnel consisted 
almost entirely of officers who had come 
into the Army either just before, dur- 
ing, or after the World War, and I had 
no way of knowing whether they were 
below average superior or distributed 
in between. It took me about six 
months to form anywhere near an ac- 
curate opinion of these officers, and 


then the usual change in assignments 


all 
took place and I had to start lj 
again. 

I can now hear my critics say 
this procedure is proper; that reg 
mental commander should regan; al 
officers as on a parity and let them 
prove their worth or otherwise by their 
perseverance and devotion to duty \ 
truly noble and Christian sentimey 
But even disregarding the imp of “tir 
impressions” that I referred to above 
let me cite a case that will show jys 
how this works out. Some months ag 
an Officer was assigned to me who q- 
peared to be a good man. I consequert- 
ly assigned him to a company, whe 
he failed to make a success of things 
I am now informed that he is in “Clas 
B”—not entirely as a result of his {ail- 
ure in this regiment but for pre 
Had I known when t 
officer joined the regiment that he \ 
below average, I should promptly 
placed him under a capable supe 
where he would have been given 
opportunity to rehabilitate himsel! 
in all probability would not now b& 
facing a separation from the servic 
At all events, if he had made go 
under this military superior, this serv- 
ice would have constituted good ev- 
dence to present before the court 
inquiry as indicative of the fact 
he was on the upward trend. 

Almost coincidental with the assigt- 
ment of this officer, another office! 
the same grade reported to me, 
appearance and the impression he! 
on me were anything but {avol 
Certainly he was not up to the stat 
of the officer referred to abov 
nothing te guide me as 
capabilities were, I naturally failed 
place him in a position where he! 
easily demonstrate his worth. 1 
I rate him above average, and I | 
no doubt that his War Department! 


ver 
: 


that 


shortcomings. 





above. 
OW just 
ths ago 
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me to me was likewise 
He, therefore, has been 
igh no fault of his own, 
igh lack of information 


ther example, an officer 
signed who had become 
financial tangle, which 
explained to my entire 

d absolved himself from 

Had his rating arrived 

d I am sure that it is at 

the prejudice that I 

ally felt for his apparent financial 


mesponsibility would have come into 


nediate conflict with his prior good 
The two facts, so evidently 

ble, would have caused me 

the explanation which was 

and this officer would not 

in the matter of assign- 

of a seemingly unsavory 


the present system, the com- 
ng officer labors in the dark and 
lay himself open to criticism from 
for making independent assign- 
s when, had he known the status 
e particular officer concerned, he 
| never have made the detail. I 
me say that this is chimer- 

is not; for such a situation 
ypened to me recently. A 
nment that I had made in 

good faith was questioned 

ve until the staff officer ad- 
ined that I knew nothing 


whatsoever about this officer’s difficul- 
ties, which was a fact. Had not that 
staff officer been present to represent 
me, and a friend of mine, I might have 
been misjudged and fallen into an im- 
proper light. 

The present system is unfair to the 
commanding officer in that it prevents 
him from getting the maximum effort 
from his regiment by the careful plac- 
ing of officers where they will most 
efficiently contribute to the common 
good, and it is unfair to subordinates 
when they cannot “cash in” on their 
careful investment of previous good 
service. It works to the advantage of 
the poor officer who makes the best first 
impression and to the detriment of the 
good officer who is not so blessed with 
personal endowments; and command- 
ing officers of any service worthy of the 
name realize that this statement is al- 
most axiomatic. 

We make boastful representations of 
being efficient; of adopting present day 
business methods in our military shop 
and of giving the people of the country 
a worth while return on their money. 
But while we still continue our present 
policy with efficiency reports, we are, 
metaphorically speaking, hitting on one 
cylinder, and contributing to a wasteful 
accumulation of time and energy, not 
to mention a great unfairness to indi- 
viduals that should stalk as a specter 
before us whenever we are tempted to 
laud our military greatness. 
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The Individual 


COMPANY is made up of indi- 

viduals, and individuals represent 
degrees of intelligence which vary more 
or less in every group. If a company 
were composed of individuals of the 
same degree of intelligence, all with 
the same ability to understand, there 
would be little or no difficulty in creat- 
ing the same image in the mind of each 
man. Unfortunately, this is never 
true—and hence the problem of teach- 
ing men to do things correctly. 

The varying degrees of intelligence 
are capable of definite classifications 
between the extremes of keen intelli- 
gence and complete lack of ability to 
grasp instruction. Happily, in the Na- 
tional Guard, few of the absolutely in- 
capable type are ever found, and these 
are usually weeded out when discov- 
ered. 

The company commander has unlim- 
ited opportunity to study the intelli- 
gence of his men. It is an absorbing 
study and one that is worth all the 
time devoted to it. At first it may 
sound very difficult and one may get 
the impression that special experience 
and training are necessary to do it 
successfully. This is not so, for the 
not a scientific one, but 
merely the application of a little com- 
mon sense in determining the capabil- 
ities of the men who must be instructed 
and molded into trained soldiers. 

It should not be hard to determine 


study is 
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which are the more intelligent men , 
the company, for it is from this grow 
that the commissioned and noncon- 
missioned officer material is usual) 
drawn. Similarly, the men of dull ip- 
tellect will usually be exposed after » 
little instruction, and their segregatio: 
for individual attention is easily ac- 
complished, or if wholly unsuited the 
can be separated from the service. 0! 
course this does not include the recruit 
class, which must always be separat: 
for instruction before any attempt 
made at classification. 

Having determined the two extremes 
mentioned, there will remain that par! 
of the company in between, which mus 
be trained in the duties of the soldi 
and whose intelligence and ability ' 
grasp instruction will vary with ea 
man. Instruction planned to fit 1 
brightest men of this group will caus 
the others to suffer by comparison an 
will do them a great injustice. On th 
other hand, to give only such instrue- 
tion as the less capable men can 4 
similate will soon destroy the interes 
of the keener men and cause them t 
become listless and inattentive. It 
the problem of the company 0 
mander to determine the middle groun 
upon which satisfactory instructio 
suitable to all can be built. 

This can be accomplished 
through intelligent study of the | 
viduals of the company and th 
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an average intelligence 
we for the whole organization. To 
. this will involve an examination of 
she ‘ndividual records to determine the 
stent of each man’s schooling, occu- 
ra success in civil pursuits, na- 
» of civil occupations, and the abil- 
of each man to maintain steady 
slovment in any particular line of 
It will also require, to some ex- 

+ questioning of the more backward 
to ascertain whether or not they 
tually incapable of grasping the 
struction, or are just nervous or self 
Sometimes it may be found that a 
» is unsuited for the organization 

r which he enlisted, and that prob- 
ly he would make better progress in 
ther. Such men should not be kept 
nits where they cannot progress, 

t should be transferred to other or- 
ganizations for which they are better 
It would be doing a man an 

stice to keep him under such cir- 


cumstances and perhaps ruin him as a 
potential soldier. 

The company commander should 
never permit himself to view his unit 
as merely an organization to be in- 
structed, but he should visualize it at 
all times as a group of intensely hu- 
man individuals who are seeking know]- 
edge to the extent that their intelli- 
gence will permit. To have a success- 
ful organization, one must be patient 
and prescribe training that all can un- 
derstand without loss of interest or em- 
barrassment. If a man is not progress- 
ing, no company commander should 
hesitate to place him in the recruit 
group, regardless of his length of 
service, so he may be given the more 
individual instruction and help that 
this group receives. He may succeed 
there and be returned to the company 
a better and more intelligent soldier, 
which is better than requiring him to 
continue with the more advanced men 
and perhaps fall by the wayside 
through no fault of his own. 





Strength of Federally Recognized Units of the 
National Guard 


| pw STRENGTH of the National 
Guard, according to late figures, is 
1840 3. Of this strength 129,958 is 


eighteen Federally recognized 


ional Guard infantry divisions, 13,- 
42 in the four cavalry divisions, and 
#).593 in non-divisional units. 
ie the infantry, the 27th Division 


York) is largest, with a strength 
‘5,198, and the 28th Division (Penn- 
‘'vanla) is next with 8,000. Of the 

valry, the 23d Cavalry Division 


tgia, Louisiana, Texas, and New 


Mexico) is largest with a strength of 
3,851. The strength by divisions is: 


INFANTRY DIVISIONS 


Divisions Strength Divisions Strength 
ere 7,760 S5th 22.20. 7,780 
SE. 0 daieuie 8,198 es 7812 
_ 8,000 eee 7,481 
ree 7,047 Me scadkes 7,571 
DE Naseees 7,817 GU odes 4,983 
eae 6939 ist ...... 6,670 
| eR 7,191 Eee 6,333 
en 7,077 _ hae 7,106 
Set ‘Sick oe 7.090 —O—e 7,103 

CAVALRY DIVISIONS 
MENG sc. ass Oe 23d ....... 3851 


ae 3,030 eee 2,783 
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Meeting of State Adjutants General 


MEETING of the Adjutant Gen- 

eral Association took place in the 
Militia Bureau from April 16 to 18, in- 
clusive. In addition to attending to 
the regular business of the Association, 
the Adjutants General heard a number 
of brief, informatory talks by officers 
on duty in the Militia Bureau. These 


talks were on subjects of interest to 
the Adjutant General in connection 
with the administration of the National 
Officers on duty in the Militia 


Guard. 


Bureau also gave several Conferences 
on plans and policies that affect th 
administration of the National Guard 
after which the meetings were devoted 
to general discussions of the syhi: 
covered in the conferences | 

Much good should result from meet. 
ings such as this one. They are cop. 
ducive to a better understanding of 
what it is desired to accomplish in the 
administration and training of the No- 
tional Guard. 


pte 
5 





Complacency 


HE WORST enemy to progress in 

this world is complacency. Those 
who feel that they are so good that 
they no longer have to put forth their 
best efforts have started down the “to- 
boggan slide” and soon find that con- 
stant effort, constant attempt at im- 
provement, is the fixed and unvarying 
law of success. 

We have a tendency to suffer from 
this complaint. 

The New York National Guard is 
the largest state force in the country. 
It unquestionably is the equal of any 
in traditions and continuous history. 
We believe it to be among the leaders 
in efficiency. If we stop there every- 
thing is satisfactory. However, there 
sometimes are indications that some, 
at least, of us also feel that we are the 
only really good Guard in the country, 
that all the others have to do is to copy 
us and all will be well. 

The cause of any such feeling is a 
most distressing ignorance. The rem- 
edy is travel (or correct information 
obtained in other ways), which will 
immediately dispel such ignorance. 


The New York National! Guard 
made splendid progress since the World 
War, but we have not 
Other States have done the same 

Every State has benefited by 
quota of war experienced officers and 
by the military policy promulgated in 
the National Defense Act. 

Every State has set up new 
higher standards of training and ef- 
ciency, and each year has had a level- 
ling effect on the whole Guard. Truy 
the effect has been towards a real na- 
tional force with a new mission, a! 
standard and a new prestige. 

The National Guard is now better 
understood and more entitled to coni- 
dence and support than ever befor 
It is today a real factor in the sehet 
of immediate defense. Pre-war 
trasts between the military 
the various States are rapidly passive 
into history. 

California is about as far fron 
geographically as is possible within ' 
borders of the Union and therefore °a! 
be taken as a good example for 
point we wish to make. 
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had the pleasure of 
‘alifornia Guardsman of 
zontember, 1927, containing accounts 
"1 many pictures of their 1927 field 
We strongly recommend that any of- 
er with any tendency towards self 
»placency would do well to obtain a 

- of this publication and to look 
the pictures of the troops of this 
State. On every page he will 
well set-up and well dressed offi- 
ind men, he will see evidences of 
nization, discipline, equipment and 
ng that will completely dispel his 
New York can sit back and 
cently watch the struggles of 


others less fortunate. The same is also 
true of many other States. The well 
informed know it. The others should 
learn. 

Gentlemen of the New York Na- 
tional Guard, who picture yourselves as 
triumphantly leading a parade in which 
all other participants are toiling far in 
the rear, turn this picture towards the 
wall or put it in the attic, the cellar, 
the woodshed, or the garage. Hang up 
in its place a very clear and distinct 
motto to the effect that you have got 
to “run like hell” to keep up with the 
procession.— Major Gen. Wm. N. Has- 
kell, in The New York 
Guardsman. 


National 





Discipline—Courts Martial 


COURT MARTIAL recently or- 
A dered by a regimental commander 
ated by the actions of members 
court that the officers were not 
cognizant of the responsibilities 
luties of officer members of courts 
tial, or of summary court officers. 
that the number of cases 
elerred to courts are very few in pro- 
‘tion to the number of men who ha- 


1 


bitually absent themselves from drill. 


m< 


iy be due to the delay of courts 
the National Guard, and the fact 
the officers detailed to conduct the 


nals are not fully familiar with mili- 


= 
‘t Turther appears that officers de- 
vestigate charges are not 
ar with the duty they owe 


Government and the ac- 


Recent trials which have made a 
‘avesty of military justice must be 


iaeq 


The summary court is very similar 
to the ordinary police court. The sum- 
mary court is capable of prompt ac- 
tion, as is a police court, and is em- 
powered to sentence a fine or imprison- 
ment, or both, upon approval of the 
officer appointing the court. Special 
courts are similar to the judge and 
jury courts in our counties. These 
courts operate slowly, and should cover 
only those cases where the offense justi- 
fies incurring the expense incident to 
the trial. All of these cases must first 
be investigated by the police court or 
by the summary court. 

Officers detailed to courts martial are 
detailed to see that justice is done the 
United States and the State as well as 
the individual officer or soldier. 

However, with more than 500 men 
with perfect drill attendance for 1927, 
why talk about courts!—California 
Guardsman. 
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Loyalty 
An Editorial Written for “The Torch” by 


Capt. Cuas. §. Courter, U. S. A., Instructor, 104th Infantry 


NSTRUCTORS are detailed to units 
of the National Guard by the War 
Department, to act in an advisory 
capacity to all members of the regi- 
ment with whom they come into con- 
tact. From the very nature of their 
assignment, “to be an adviser,” they 
find it much more congenial to with- 
hold any advice until they are asked 
for it. This holds especially true of 
major problems. This situation is 
somewhat wasteful, because few officers 
are detailed with the Guard who 
haven’t “something on the ball,” and 
being forced to await requests for ad- 
vice means that a great deal of their 
time is a total loss. 

One goes about the companies and 
sees many things. There is the case of 
the man who has been made an officer 
before he was quite ripe, and who now 
believes that he has nothing further to 
do but look pretty in his shiny belt and 
bars. He is failing lamentably in ev- 
erything, but especially in that most 
necessary preparation for combat and 
the proper handling of men. He fails 
in LOYALTY to his command, his superior 
officers, and to his men. And LOYALTY 
should always be spelled in capitals 
in any army. Upon Loyatuty is based 
the whole army structure. No revo- 
lution in the history of the world has 
been successful when the troops have 
remained LoyaL to their government. 
No regiment has ever failed when its 
members have been LOYAL in every re- 
spect. Loyaury means the willing 
obedience to orders, the prompt carry- 
ing out of all desires and orders of 
one’s superiors; a strict adherence to 


any policy that may be adopted by 
those over the individual concernej 
In addition, LOYALTY means prepars- 
tion for any emergency that may arise 
It is a heinous offense for any officer 
to be unprepared for an emergency 
which it is his duty to prepare {o 
Such an officer deserves and should r- 
ceive only severe condemnation and » 
sympathy. An officer has the lives 
a certain number of enlisted me 
placed in his keeping. If he does noi 
know his business thoroughly, the mer 
will pay the greatest sacrifice 
man can pay, forfeiture of life. 

LoyYALTy is something that should ex- 
tend to all ranks. What has been said 
about the purely mythical lieutenant 
applies with equal force to the sr- 
geants, corporals, privates, captains 
majors and colonels of a command 
When I joined Company F, 18th In- 
fantry, 1st Division, in Hoboken, 
June, 1919, I was a first lieutenant oi 
Infantry Reserve, and had been a new:- 
paperman and business executive for 
more than fifteen years. I was muc! 
amused to hear my company Col 
mander “sound off” every once in § 
while, asking the company, or 4 pli 
toon, or a squad, “Which is the bes 
company in the American Arm 
And woe betide anyone who failed ' 
answer, loudly and promptly, “Com- 
pany F, 18th Infantry.” I communes 
with myself to the effect that such s y 
stuff never won battles, .and whe’ 
got a company, I wouldn’t try anything 
quite so foolish. 

Later I was made captain and give 
command of Company G in the si 
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is company had had its 
hly broken by one or two 
nmanders who had pre- 
d when one asked one of 
was the best company in 
he was apt to hear any- 
“Company G, sir.” It 
phill pull to get an esprit 
e of morale into the com- 
it we will not forget in a 


We started work on the non- 


missione a 
t into all 


. 1 
mnieted 1 


ey) 
unaed ov 


ning whe! 


officers, and from there 
ranks. Our task was not 
intil an ex-commander 
in a sarcastic vein one 
, returning from drill, and 


: promptly jumped for his foolish- 


Then 


® sf 
‘Tf the 
I 


company, 


Fr m 


the company said, in ef- 
Old Man thinks this is a 
it must be so,” and it 
that time on, every man 


was loyal to his own company. Loy- 
ALTY pays dividends to the individual 
who is loyal; to the men and officers 
in the same unit; and to his superiors 
and the regiment as a whole. 

One of the sure fire tests of loyalty 
is this: do you know your training 
regulations, the general and special or- 
ders that affect you or your company, 
and the customs of the service which 
surround your particular job? Can 
you step out in front of a company and 
explain any movement in close order 
drill without hesitation and without 
doubt as to whether or not you are 
right? If you can’t, then there is a 
certain element of Loyauty missing, 
and my best advice is, “Go thou and 
find it.”—“The Torch,” 10th Inf., Mass. 
N. G. 








The Inland Empire Rifle and Pistol 
Tournament 


The Inland Empire Rifle and Pistol Tournament 
will take place at Fort George Wright, May 19 and 


20, 1928. 


This tournament is sponsored by the Mili- 


tary Affairs Committee of the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce and is held in cooperation with the Army 


post. 


Entries for team competition are limited to sixteen. 
They should be sent immediately to the Executive 
Officer, Inland Empire Matches, Fort George Wright. 

Army officers will have complete charge of all details 
of the meet. 
































The Officers’ Reserve Corps 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF War C. B. Rossrns 


(From a recent address) 


HERE are twenty-seven Infantry 

livisions and six Cavalry divisions 
in the Organized Reserves, and the Re- 
serve Corps, under the present mobili- 
zation plans, is based on six field armies 
which call for a total of 141,229 Re- 
serve officers, divided into requirement 
groups as follows: 


Field forces 
Overseas 
Zone of Interior 


The latest estimates show the num- 
ber to be mobilized to fill the six field 
armies to be as follows: 


Es ee > 3,828,878 
Officers: 
Regular Army 
National Guard 
Organized Reserves 


22,447 
141,229 
190,779 

Replacements 


246,442 
Reserve officers will be called into 
service by units rather than as indi- 


viduals. Individuals will be assigned 
to Regular Army, National Guard and 
Organized Reserve units as they be- 
come authorized. 

At the present time, there are in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps 111,146 officers. 
Of these, 8,907 hold commissions in 
both the National Guard and the Re- 
serve Corps. The number of officers in 
the Reserve Corps not connected with 
the National Guard is therefore 102,239. 
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Under regulations adopted last yey 
an officer who desires to retain his com. 
mission and active assignment in the 
Organized Reserves must show a direct 
interest in national defense. He : 
have 200 hours of training during the 
five years that his commission rus 
If he wants to be promoted, he must 
take at least 300 hours of training du- 
ing that period. If he does not take 
the required training, he passes t 
inactive status and becomes thereafter 
ineligible for active duty training, pn- 
motion, and assignment to any orgai- 
zations that may be mobilized. 

On January 16, 1928, the War De- 
partment published a uniform system 
of credits for hours of duty performed, 
and I would suggest that you familiar- 
ize yourselves with that 

During the first years of the Reserve 
Corps, practically all of the officer 
composing it were men who had sees 
service during the World War, bu 
since that time a large increment ha 
been furnished by the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. The sources of 4 
pointment for the years 1924, 192 
1926 and 1927 follow: 


1924 


scneduie 


1925 1926 1% 
Reserve Officers’ ae 
Training Corps.. 3,953 4,619 5519 o- 
Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps. 708 309 
Other Sources. ....16,464 14,575 


0 WW 
6.866 5« 
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een that the number of 
the R. O. T. C. is inereas- 
ear, and that the number 
irces is constantly de- 
men who engaged in the 
crowing older, and that 

ly for the Reserve Corps 
be extinguished as the 


f the Organized Reserves 
vely in the hands of the 
and the C. M. T. C., and 
tem whereby these young 
cht into the defense plans 

y that will eventually 

he greatest value to the na- 
These young men are commis- 


ned in the lowest grade and must 


nd lieutenant for three 
lieutenant four years, cap- 
five years, major six years, and 


eutenant colonel seven years, before 


g eligible for promotion. They 
appointed to a higher grade 
complete the full course 

tion as required of Regular 
officers at the Special Service 
and the Command and General 


aff School, or shall have passed such 
eclal examination as the Secretary of 


nay direct. It is provided, how- 
that this restriction will not ap- 
n the case of promotion of any 
oficer who has had World 

ce as an officer. 
seen from the above that, 
lor the future Reserve officer 
ommission and to be eli- 
motion, he must do a cer- 
t of work in educating him- 
s rank; and it is this pro- 
is essential to the future 
the Organized Reserves. 
mps are held each year 
teserve officer an op- 
receive fifteen days’ train- 


ing in the field. During the fiscal year 
1927, 16,175 Reserve officers received 
this training and 716 received training 
for more than fifteen days. About the 
same number will be trained during the 
fiscal year 1928. Appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1929 contemplate the 
training of approximately 19,400 Re- 
serve officers for fifteen days and about 
600 for a longer period. 

This matter is governed largely by 
appropriations from Congress, and it 
has always seemed to me that there 
should be sufficient money available 
each year to train every officer who de- 
sires to take field training, if we are to 
keep the Reserve Corps in a state of 
efficiency and preparedness for a na- 
tional emergency. 

It is hoped, when the present period 
of readjustment is passed and those of- 
ficers who remain in the Reserve Corps 
are men who are actively interested in 
receiving training, that at least 50 per 
cent of the officers of the Reserve Corps 
may be given field training each year. 

The other ways in which an officer 
can receive training are by the corre- 
spondence school method, by confer- 
ence courses, by inactive duty with the 
Regular Army or National Guard, as 
instructors in unit schools. However, 
while these will in a measure keep him 
in touch with the various changes in 
tactics and the progress of military 
science, they cannot, in my judgment, 
take the place of actual field training. 

There are now many officers assigned 
to army and corps area troops who will 
be reassigned to combat units of the 
twenty-seven Infantry divisions as va- 
cancies occur. At the present time, of 
the 102,239 Reserve officers who are 
not members of the National Guard, the 
Infantry leads with 29,323, the Med- 
ical Corps is next with 11,188, and then 
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comes the Quartermaster Corps with 
10,178, the Field Artillery with 9,629, 
the Engineers with 7,028, the Air 
Corps with 6,630, the Dental Corps 
with 4,470, and the Cavalry with 3,493. 

In addition to these officers who are 
attached to the combat units, provision 
has been made for officers in what is 
known as the Specialist Section of the 
Reserve, which is designed primarily 
for the purpose of procuring the neces- 
sary officers for industrial mobilization. 
Industrial specialists required by the 
various branches will be appointed in 
this section and placed under the as- 
signment jurisdiction of the appropriate 
chief of branch, such appointment to 
be based upon the recommendation of 
the 
rence of the office of the Assistant Sec- 


the chief of branch and concur- 
retary of War charged with industrial 
procurement. 

The limitation as to grade of original 
appointment does not apply to staff 
specialists. The Specialist Reserve is 
primarily intended to cover appoint- 
ments of officers who will not be ex- 
pected to take command of combat 
units in the field, but who, through 
their training and industrial knowledge, 
will be best fitted to handle the pro- 
curement activities in time of war. 
Their duties will be very largely of 
civilian nature. They are eligible for 
fifieen days’ training in the Procure- 
ment Planning Branch of the office of 
the Assistant Secretary of War. 

Primarily, each Reserve officer of the 


combat units is directly under the corps 


area commander of the corps area in 
which the officer’s unit is located, and 
the corps area commander has direct 
charge of the training. Seventy-five 
per cent of the officers selected for fif- 
teen days’ field training are combat of- 


LL, 
ficers, and this selection is m 
corps area commanders. 

What we of the Reserve (yp, 
should constantly work for is to « 
that a larger percentage of the officer 
particularly in the combat grades. take 
the fifteen days’ field training oq¢ 
year. In the past, it has been dificy) 
to get officers to take this field traip. 
ing. It seems to me that any officer 
who holds a commission in the Reser» 
Corps should make every sacrifice fro 
his business possible to take th 
training provided. 

A commission in the Reserve Cor 
means something more than the privi- 
lege of wearing the uniform and e- 
joying the rank. It means that ' 
man who holds such a commission mus 
be prepared in time of national emer- 
gency to exercise the command 
by the commission he holds. 

Enlisted personnel can be obtain 
through the selective service, but 


ade 


ra 


ficer this personnel requires not o 
intelligent men, but men who have ! 
sufficient training so that the lives 
the men entrusted to them will not 
wasted through the ignorance or inei- 
ficiency of the officers who comn 
them. 

All of us in the War Department 
keenly alive to the fact that many 
portant problems that pertain | 
teserve Corps remain to be solved 
fore the desired standard of efficier 
is attained. A proper solution to t 
problems cannot be reached by any 
agency or individual of the Organ 
Reserves, the National Guard, o! 
fegular Army, but must result 
the coordinated effort of the Arm 
the United States. 

There has been for some years 4 ' 
ing that the Reserve Corps should ! 
a separate branch of the War Di 
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dealing primarily with Reserve 

rm and proposing and initiating 
the various policies of the Reserve 
ns. We must none of us forget, 
vever, that we are an essential part 
the Army of the United States, that 


che rules and regulations that govern 

Army apply to us equally with 
‘hose that govern the Regular Army, 
od that the General Staff of the Army 
- our General Staff just as much as it 


is the General Staff of the Regular 
Army, that it is working as much in 
our interest as it is in that of any other 
branch or component of the Army, and 
that if we are called into the service 
we shall constitute an essential element 
of the Army of the United States, and 
shall be subject to the same rules, regu- 
lations and policies that govern the 
whole Army of the United States in the 
time of a national emergency. 





The Zero Hour Approaches 


HE ZERO hour approaches for the 
{oversee Reserves. The usual 
eparations have already taken place. 
There has been the eall to studies, the 
tifening of training, the extension of 
nspections, and discussions of weeding 
the unfit. The actual time of the 
hour is the fiseal year 1929. By 
this is meant that then will come the 
st real test of the adequacy of this 
mponent of our national defense sys- 


Forty thousand Reserve officers, 
re or less, will have completed their 
e-vyear terms of commission and will 
ndidates for reappointment dur- 
g the next fiscal year. This will pro- 
the test. This will be the first 
‘efficiency test as to the capabilities 
the Reserve officer system. 
When the procurement phase for of- 
ivers under the National Defense Act 
s inter ly under way five years 


40, there developed a rallying and 
“aithy support, and tens of thousands 
missions were issued. The suc- 
ind adequacy of this system of a 
‘nite military policy based upon 
in preparedness seemed assured. 
We had mobilization defense tests. 
cated the soundness of the 





plans and the ability of citizens to work 
out the new national defense policy. 
But now the real zero hour approaches. 
Now the time approaches when we shall 
find out just how prepared are these 
officers of the Army of the United 
States, these officers of the Organized 
Reserves. 

New policies governing reappoint- 
ment and promotion were adopted last 
year. They placed Reserve officers 
more nearly on a parity with Regular 
Army officers in so far as requirements 
for advancement and retention are con- 
cerned. 

These new policies have provided the 
real test when the matter of reappoint- 
ment comes up. It is fortunate for the 
national defense system that such a 
test will be had of the adequacy of a 
theoretically sound policy. There will 
be revealed just how much interest 
these civilian leaders take in the com- 
mission which reposes a trust in each 
for his valor, honor and ability. 

One of the first evidences, and one 
of the most clear evidences of a lack 
of attention and interest, is a failure 
to answer correspondence. It will be 


found that, from now on, the proper 
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penalty will be applied to commis- 
sioned officers of the Organized Re- 
serves who thus fall short of the basic 
requirement of attention to duty. 

Another question pertaining to at- 
tention and interest is that of keeping 
fit physically. The physical examina- 
tion of the forty thousand will give an 
answer. 

The other important question is the 


in 
keeping fit mentally in efficiency. The 
requirement of a definite amount 9 
study, or of satisfactory completion r 
a rigid technical examination, will {pj 
the answer thereto. 

Thus it is evident that the zero hoy 
is approaching. All of those sincerely 
interested in national defense 
anxiously awaiting to see how mam 
will go over the top. 





Detroit Plan 


ANY chambers of commerce have 

adopted the so-called “Detroit 
Plan” in organization of functions 
and activities for national defense. 
This plan was initiated November 5, 
1926, by the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce when it organized a Committee 
on National Defense. 

The organization plan provides for 
a council, a general committee, and 
eleven subcommittees. The chairman 
of each subcommittee is a member of 
the council, but members of the sub- 
committees may also be members of 
the council. 

The subcommittees are assigned the 
following subjects: Organized Re- 
serves, Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, Michigan National Guard, 
Michigan Naval Force, Military and 
Naval Aviation, Historic Memorials, 
Investigations, Michigan National De- 


Developing 


fense Fund, Patriotic Activity, Pub- 
licity and Publications. These sub- 
committees conduct investigations and 
surveys and report their findings and 
make recommendations to the cou 
The plans, as approved by the coun- 
cil, are then put into operation by th 
committees. 

A number of civic organizations in 
Michigan have organized similar a- 
tivities, and it is planned to develo 
a Michigan Council of National De- 
fense. 

As a result of the recommendation: 
of the Detroit Board, the Chamber oi 
Commerce of the United States i- 
tiated organization of a National De- 
fense Committee. 

Organization detail and _ records 
accomplishments of the Detroit Boar 
are available from Harry L. Shearer 
Secretary, National Defense Commt- 
tee, Detroit Board of Commerce 





Committee to Study Administration 


COMMITTEE of Reserve officers 
will assemble at the War Depart- 
ment on July 9 of this year on a call 
to active duty to report on the opera- 
tions of Reserve Corps policies. This 


committee will consist of nine m 
bers, ordered to active duty for fifteea 
days. Each corps area command! 
will select one of these officers. 
The War Department has inform 
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’ mmanders that the pur- 

» of convening this committee is to 
the War Department informed of 
views Reserve officers as to the 
n and operation of policies 
the appointment, assign- 
romotion of Reserve offi- 


ttee will be given every 

survey the administra- 

ind to study and analyze 

nati defense system. There 


will be no Regular Army officers on 
the committee. 

Similar committees have met in other 
years and a wide variety of recom- 
mendations have resulted. The value 
of the committee and effectiveness of 
its work depend largely upon the com- 
prehension that the officers have of the 
National Defense Act, the organization 
of the War Department, and the basic 
methods of administration by the War 
Department for the three component 
arms. 





New Infantry Reserve Officers 


\' W officers commissioned in the 
a 


Infantry Reserve include the fol- 


J. G. Rivers, Agawan, Mass. 


H. Shoup, Pontiae, Mich. 
H. Yoste. Vicksburg, Miss. 
\. E. Barrs, Jacksonville, Fla. 
M. Connors, Boston, Mass. 
H. Dobbs, Ballinger, Tex. 
[. $. Jones, Auburn, Ala. 
L. Kopp, Baltimore, Md. 
LK rs, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H n, Spokane, Wash. 


Columbus, O. 


C. C. Sandstrom, Centerville, Ia. 

W. P. Schneider, Falls City, Neb. 

J. C. Tew, Floral Park, N. Y. 

C. J. Warren, Kurlistown, T. H. 
First Lieutenants: 

B. W. Arnold, Reedsville, W. Va. 

F. C. Durham, Neewah, Wis. 

W. Eberlein, North Mankato, Minn. 

H. M. Graham, Napa, Calif. 

E. J. Foster, New York, N. Y. 

E. O. Gourden, Cambridge, Mass 

P. G. Fogg, Springfield, Mass. 

P. E. Henderson, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

N. B. Horton, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. M. Johnston, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

D. H. Hudelson, Los Angeles, Calif. 

R. E. Morang, Randolph, Mo. 

H. R. Shenburger, Ashland, O. 

G. 8. Warde, Ansonia, Conn 
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“REPUTATIONS: TEN YEARS Arter,” by the ablest and most scientific gener 
Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart. Little, ‘penny wise, pound foolish. who ev, 
Brown & Co., 316 pages. Price $3.00. ruined his country 


This “Mirrors of the World War,” Calculated risks.” 


by a refusal to t 


. . . . al ‘é . « ‘Yon . 
as it might have been called, is a series Of Haig, “As an executive . 
of clear-cut character studies of some ™ander there has hardly been a fix 
of the commanders of the World War: ‘efensive general; in contrast, among 


Joffre, Gallieni, Petain and Foch of those who have earned fame as offen- 

France; Haig and Allenby of Britain; sive generals none perhaps have mac 

Falkenhayn and Ludendorff of Ger- Worse errors.” 

many; and Pershing and Liggett of Of Foch, “It may be true that No- 

America. poleon forgot more than Foch ever 
In addition to being a series of por- knew. But Napoleon forgot. Fo 

traits, these character studies are so earned.” 

arranged as to provide a clear, inter- Of Ludendorff, “On Ludendorfi th 

esting, sequential and comprehensive verdict of history may well be that 

picture of the World War. As such, Was the Robot Napoleon.” 


£ od “ mae ~ rag ‘uw:iptar 
the book has a two-fold value, a study Of Pétain, “His motto was ‘viet 
of leadership and the relations of lead- t the smallest price.’ . . . He was mon 
ership to a great war. an inventor of tactical methods thar 
In his well written analysis of each 0 executive tactician. 
. } r ‘ a £. > } \ 
of these leaders, Captain Hart has Of Allenby, “Few famous men ! 


shown the weak points as well as the been the object of such extremes 
strong elements of their characters. Condemnation and admiration withu 
He has evidently done a tremendous the space of a few years as Allenby 
amount of research into official and Of Liggett, “Single-minded and high- 
personal records besides “gathering im- ™inded, giving and receiving trust, ) 
pressions on the subjects of my por- WS 4 pattern of the traditional mil- 
traits from men of various countries tary virtues.” 
who were in intimate and immediate Of Pershing, “As for his achieve- 
touch with them during the war.” ment, it is sufficient to say that ther 
His portraits are fairly and honestly Was perhaps no other man who wi 
drawn. He has been merciless in his Of who could have built the structur 
painting. This is particularly apparent of the American Army on the seale I 
in his portrait of “Joffre, The Modern planned. And without that army ™ 
Delphic Oracle,” of whom he says, war could hardly have been saved # 
“Joffre was not a general, but a na- could not have been won.” 
tional nerve sedative.” In his appraisal of American lead rs 
. Of Falkenhayn he says, “He was and their work, he seems to hold the! 
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ee 
-hievements higher than does our Goy- 
omment, for of Liggett he says, “If 
proverb be true, ‘Ingratitude to 
eir great men is the mark of strong 
ones, the American nation must 
arely be the strongest people on 
“Reputations: Ten Years After” is 
valuable addition to the library of 
every citizen interested in leadership 
| its place in history. 


British OrriciAL “History OF THE 
Great War, Minitary OPrRraATIONS 
Ecypt AND PALESTINE, FROM THE 
OUTBREAK OF WAR WITH GERMANY TO 
Juve, 1917,” compiled by Lieut. Gen. 
Sir George MacMunn and Capt. 
Cyril Falls. Printed and published by 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Lon- 
lon, England, 1928. Price 12s. 6d.; 


case of maps 5s. 6d. 


\s stated in the preface, this history 
: designed to provide an authoritative 
ecount of the British military opera- 
ns during the war in Egypt, Pales- 
tine and Syria to June, 1917. The vol- 
me is concerned with defense of Egypt 
gainst invasion, both against the 
Turks from the east and their allies, 

tribesmen of the Western Desert 
who fought under the banner of the 
‘enussi; with the period when Egypt 
was the base for the Gallipoli Cam- 
en; with the concentration of the 
(iterranean Expeditionary Force in 
Egypt after the evacuation of Gallip- 
with the advance to the Turkish 
tier and the expulsion of the en- 
rom the Sinai Peninsula; and 
vith the First and Second Battles of 
also includes * the earlier 
the Arab campaign against 
the Turks in Hejaz. 


Me 


synopsis of previous history 


and current political events explains 
the presence of a British force in Egypt 
and the employment of that country 
as a place d’armes. Also a short ac- 
count of the religious and temporal 
power of Islam is given to explain the 
Arab revolt and the anxiety caused the 
British government by the proclama- 
tion of a Holy War by Turkey. 

It is an interesting book to read and 
covers many little known phases of the 
Great War. The campaign against the 
Senussi entails accounts of numerous 
engagements against these tribesmen of 
the Western Desert who could have 
made things embarrassing for the Brit- 
ish, and throws considerable light on 
the considerations involved in desert 
fighting. Anyone interested in cavalry 
tactics with small mobile units, flying 
columns operating off from the main 
body, will enjoy the study of the book 
and the recognized difference between 
the conditions and conduct of affairs 
here and those on the Western Front 
or at Gallipoli. The book offers very 
interesting reading in connection with 
Lawrence’s “Revolt in the Desert.” 

A noticeable feature is the perpetua- 
tion of the names of subalterns in this 
official War History. 

Clear and accurate sketches are 
found in the volume, and a case con- 
taining fifteen maps accompanies the 
text. Footnotes refer to contemporary 
works and sources. Appendices carry 
reproductions of certain original docu- 
ments and summaries. A general in- 
dex is included as well as a separate 
index of Arms, Formations and Units. 

The book is to be highly recom- 
mended. The general reader can en- 
joy it, while the student of warfare will 
find much of value in the accurate and 
complete compilation based on official 
documents. 
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THe Santiaco Campaicgn—Reminis- 
cences of the Operations for the Cap- 
ture of Santiago de Cuba in the 
Spanish-American War, June and 
July, 1898—written by participants 
in the campaign and published by 
the Society of Santiago de Cuba. 
With maps and illustrations. Wil- 
liams Printing Company, Richmond, 
Va., 1927. 


In all fairness one must admit that 
the foreword and the introduction point 
out the real weakness of the book. 
The volume contains thirty-three mon- 
ographs and miscellaneous data, re- 
cording reminiscences of participants 
in the Santiago Campaign, from which 
a fairly complete account of the cam- 
paign, with certain exceptions, can be 
obtained. But the repetition of intro- 
ductory matter thirty-three times in 
433 pages is obviously an imposition 
on the reader. 

On the other hand, the book is in- 
teresting because of the personal na- 
ture of each narrative. It is interest- 
ing to one who is a student of military 
affairs and desires the informal, con- 
temporary accounts of staff and line 
officers, company and field officers, 
diaries and reports actually written at 
the time, 

Of particular interest is the contrast 
between Army and Navy methods of 
doing business in 1898 and 1918. Char- 
tered ships, whose skippers had unlim- 
ited discretion in running matters and 
over whom there was the loosest kind 
of authority, were employed for trans- 
portation in 1898. And they proved 
wholly untrustworthy for the purpose, 
some of them refusing to go in close 
to the coast, others intent on saying 
coal, and still others afraid of the 
enemy. 

Then, too, the contract system of 









































ae 

supplies in use at that time is show, 
to be entirely inadequate to the sitys, 
tion. Stores of supplies lay on tp 
shore only a few miles away from the 
lines about Santiago, yet the contre 
people would not move them up. Afte 
reading the book, the conclusion on 
draws is that about the only thing thy 
saved the Americans was the fact that 
the methods employed by the Spap. 
iards were still worse. 
Some of the monographs are exe¢l. 
lent; in fact one wonders why, with 
the material at hand, a graphic an 
realistic story could not have beg 
written, one which would move in » 
quence and where continuity was no 
lost sight of, two things essential 
the sustained interest of the reader 
As it stands, the main value of th 
book lies in its interesting accounts by 
contemporaries and as collateral reai- 
ing. It should be of interest to thow 
who served in the Santiago Campaig 


Statesmanship or War 


Mayor Kennetu A. Parmeiwee 
172d Infantry 


Mr. E. B. Johns’ discussion on Gen 
John McAuley Palmer’s book “State- 
manship or War” in the December & 
sue of the JouRNAL invites further com 
ment. 

In opening the discussion Mr. Job 
argues that the General’s proposed pol 
icy as to the mission of our Navy 
faulty. From recent hearings at whieh 
this subject was discussed, it is obvi 
that even our naval authorities are ® 
conflict on this point. The questi 
may be presented, “Is the Navy ™ 
first line of defense?” or, to state 
question in another way, “Is the ™* 
sion of our Navy the same as the 
sion of Great Britain’s navy?” 
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eas 
eve with General Palmer that “our 
weurity rests upon other and more 
stable elements.” If General Palmer’s 
policy of defensive armament were 
adopted, the mission of the Navy 
would be well defined. The doctrine 
sid down in “Statesmanship or War” 
does not in any way belittle the Navy 
nor does it place the Navy foremost 
in the scheme of national defense, but 
rather it assigns the Navy a definite 
mission as an auxiliary element and 
that is the defense of our overseas com- 
merce and the security of our overseas 
communications. 

When comparing the costs of the 
y was not Swiss system, General Palmer said, 
sential {9 “No doubt there are many details of 
he reader the Swiss system that are not appli- 
ue of the cable to conditions in the United States. 
counts by But, after making all reasonable allow- 
eral read: ances, the Swiss military budget of 1913 
t to thow suggests a national economy worth in- 
Sampaig MM vestigating. It is not necessary to ex- 
pect that we can apply the per capita 
cost of the Swiss soldier of 1913 to con- 
ditions today.” He does not contend 
that this country can maintain a vol- 
unteer army at the same cost per rifle 
n on Gen. as Switzerland, nor is it necessary. 
k “States There is fiscal economy as well as mil- 
vember if itary economy in the Swiss system. 

ther con When Mr. Johns attempts to measure 
the results of training, he declares that 
Mr. Johns the Government never gets as much 
posed pol irom volunteers for any given period as 
+ Navy i it does from men who are serving their 
3 at which ‘ountry as a duty. He fails here, for 
is obviowfmm °"' Youths volunteer for citizen mil- 
‘ies are tary training as a duty of citizenship; 
question ‘hey give their best and, because of 
Navy out ‘heir average higher intelligence, ac- 
state the complish more in a shorter period of 
; the mix ‘me. It would be more correct for 
s the mit Mr. Johns to state his proposition in 
2” Tbe ‘tls fashion, that the country is never 


amply repaid for the extended training 
given to Regular Army soldiers because 
there are so few who, after training, 
are mentally equipped to train citizens 
in time of emergency. All of our large 
wars have been fought by citizens 
trained during the emergency, hence 
any training which can be given our 
citizens in youth is a national asset. 

It is Mr. Johns’ contention that, 
under our present economic conditions, 
very few boys would be able to reach 
high commands in the army under the 
Swiss system. Mr. Johns does not re- 
alize that it would not require much 
greater sacrifice than is now demanded 
of our National Guardsmen even under 
our present system. The Swiss system 
is but a short step, and the step can be 
made. There are thousands of young 
Americans who are now eagerly seek- 
ing the opportunity to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices. If we can accept the 
recommendations of the Administration 
to the Congress, it is not necessary for 
the United States to place military 
training on the same basis as taxes, for 
we can recruit a sufficient number of 
young men (500,000) by voluntary en- 
listments. 

The fact that we pay our volunteers 
pro rata with the professional soldiers 
does not affect the economy of the 
Swiss system. Granting that the cost 
of maintaining a volunteer for a period 
of two months of a year is the same as 
maintaining a professional soldier for 
two months of a year, can one pos- 
sibly say that the training of six cit- 
izens annually instead of only one is 
not a greater benefit to the nation? 

There is not the slightest indication 
that General Palmer wishes our officers 
to be distrusted for the one reason that 
they have been graduated from West 
Point or Annapolis. He writes that 
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With maps and illustrations. Wil- 
liams Printing Company, Richmond, 
Va., 1927. 


In all fairness one must admit that 
the foreword and the introduction point 
out the real weakness of the book. 
The volume contains thirty-three mon- 
ographs and miscellaneous data, re- 
cording reminiscences of participants 
in the Santiago Campaign, from which 
a fairly complete account of the cam- 
paign, with certain exceptions, can be 
obtained. But the repetition of intro- 
ductory matter thirty-three times in 
433 pages is obviously an imposition 
on the reader. 

On the other hand, the book is in- 
teresting because of the personal na- 
ture of each narrative. It is interest- 
ing to one who is a student of military 
affairs and desires the informal, con- 
temporary accounts of staff and line 
officers, company and field officers, 
diaries and reports actually written at 
the time. 

Of particular interest is the contrast 
between Army and Navy methods of 
doing business in 1898 and 1918. Char- 
tered ships, whose skippers had unlim- 
ited discretion in running matters and 
over whom there was the loosest kind 
of authority, were employed for trans- 
portation in 1898. And they proved 
wholly untrustworthy for the purpose, 
some of them refusing to go in close 
to the coast, others intent on saving 
coal, and still others afraid of the 
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supplies in use at that time is shown 
to be entirely inadequate to the sity. 
tion. Stores of supplies lay on thy 
shore only a few miles away from the 
lines about Santiago, yet the contre 
people would not move them up. After 
reading the book, the conclusion on 
draws is that about the only thing thy 
saved the Americans was the fact that 
the methods employed by the Spgp. 
iards were still worse. | 
Some of the monographs are excel. 
lent; in fact one wonders why, with 
the material at hand, a graphic and 
realistic story could not have bee 
written, one which would move in »- 
quence and where continuity was not 
lost sight of, two things essential 1 
the sustained interest of the reader 
As it stands, the main value of the 
book lies in its interesting accounts by 
contemporaries and as collateral read- 
ing. It should be of interest to thow 
who served in the Santiago Campaign 
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Mr. E. B. Johns’ discussion on Gen 
John McAuley Palmer’s book “States 
manship or War” in the December * 
sue of the JourNaL invites further com- 
ment. 

In opening the discussion Mr. Jolin: 
argues that the General’s proposed po 
icy as to the mission of our Navy i 
faulty. From recent hearings at whic 
that even our naval authorities are 2 
conflict on this point. The questi 
may be presented, “Is the Navy ™ 
first line of defense?” or, to state “e 
question in another way, “Is the ™* 
sion of our Navy the same as the mit 
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jeve with General Palmer that “our 
verity rests upon other and more 
sable elements.” If General Palmer’s 
nolicy of defensive armament were 
sdopted, the mission of the Navy 
would be well defined. The doctrine 
sid down in “Statesmanship or War” 
does not in any way belittle the Navy 
nor does it place the Navy foremost 
in the scheme of national defense, but 
rather it assigns the Navy a definite 
mission as an auxiliary element and 
that is the defense of our Overseas com- 
merce and the security of our overseas 
communications. 

When comparing the costs of the 
was not Swiss system, General Palmer said, 
ential {0 ‘No doubt there are many details of 
? Teader the Swiss system that are not appli- 
e of the cable to conditions in the United States. 
ounts by But, after making all reasonable allow- 
ral read- ances, the Swiss military budget of 1913 
to thow suggests a national economy worth in- 
ampaign. vestigating. It is not necessary to ex- 
pect that we can apply the per capita 
ost of the Swiss soldier of 1913 to con- 
ditions today.” He does not contend 
that this country can maintain a vol- 
unteer army at the same cost per rifle 
on Gen. as Switzerland, nor is it necessary. 
“St ates. There is fiseal economy as well as mil- 
mber is itary economy in the Swiss system. 

her com When Mr. Johns attempts to measure 
the results of training, he declares that 
r, Johns the Government never gets as much 
sed pol- ‘rom volunteers for any given period as 
Navy is it does from men who are serving their 
at which ‘ountry as a duty. He fails here, for 
obvious our youths volunteer for citizen mil- 
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amply repaid for the extended training 
given to Regular Army soldiers because 
there are so few who, after training, 
are mentally equipped to train citizens 
in time of emergency. All of our large 
wars have been fought by citizens 
trained during the emergency, hence 
any training which can be given our 
citizens in youth is a national asset. 

It is Mr. Johns’ contention that, 
under our present economic conditions, 
very few boys would be able to reach 
high commands in the army under the 
Swiss system. Mr. Johns does not re- 
alize that it would not require much 
greater sacrifice than is now demanded 
of our National Guardsmen even under 
our present system. The Swiss system 
is but a short step, and the step can be 
made. There are thousands of young 
Americans who are now eagerly seek- 
ing the opportunity to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices. If we can accept the 
recommendations of the Administration 
to the Congress, it is not necessary for 
the United States to place military 
training on the same basis as taxes, for 
we can recruit a sufficient number of 
young men (500,000) by voluntary en- 
listments. 

The fact that we pay our volunteers 
pro rata with the professional soldiers 
does not affect the economy of the 
Swiss system. Granting that the cost 
of maintaining a volunteer for a period 
of two months of a year is the same as 
maintaining a professional soldier for 
two months of a year, can one pos- 
sibly say that the training of six cit- 
izens annually instead of only one is 
not a greater benefit to the nation? 

There is not the slightest indication 
that General Palmer wishes our officers 
to be distrusted for the one reason that 
they have been graduated from West 
Point or Annapolis. He writes that 
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eS eal 
“when Washington first proposed a mil- personnel within the United States is 
itary academy at West Point it was develop the National Guard and th 
clearly in his mind that it was to Organized Reserves, and to est i 
furnish educated military thinkers for 
the nation. It is primarily to provide 
a corps of such experts for his Army of 
the people that he proposed the mil- 
itary academy at West Point.” The 
past errors of our General Staff were 
probably based on the fact that they 
have never fully realized their true rela- 
tion to the citizens. At a hearing before 
the House Appropriation Committee in 
1922, General Pershing aptly expressed would make up our defensive army an 


ablish 
national training system.” 4 

Finally, “Statesmanship or Wy 
does not propose that we should aban- 
don the military training in colles 
schools but rather proposes that after 


eS oF 


our young men have received this \ hy 
able training they should be fitted ing 
the system as instructors or leader 
Then our best and most active citizeys 
a principle which the General Staff had Our “disarmament by example” would 
contradicted for the past hundred years, leave us in a “respectable defensive 
“The primary mission of the regular posture” appropriate to a democracy 








First Corps Area Leads in Percentage of 
Civilian Components Trained 


F ALL the corps areas, the I led in the percent- 

age of National Guard, Organized Reserves, and 
R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. students trained during 
the calendar year of 1927. Of the National Guard in 
the I Corps Area 91.3 per cent were trained; of the 
Organized Reserves, 15.7 per cent; and of the R. O. 
T. C. enrollment, 10.9 per cent took part in training 
activities of some kind. The aggregate percentage 
for all civilian components was 67 per cent. 

Of the 407,329 members of the civilian components 
of the entire country (National Guard at time of 
opening of camp, Organized Reserves, R. O. T. C. and 
C. M. T. C.), 219,986, or 54 per cent, received train- 
ing during the year. 
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CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


_ All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honor- 
able record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including National Guard 
and Officers’ Reserve Corps, are eligible for membership in the Association. Membership 
“ates from the first of month following the date of election. 

‘ Annual dues, and subscription to the Inrantry JouRNAL, $3.00 a year, payable in 

vance. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, Washington 
569 
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